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EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


7o the Senate and House of Representatives : 


GENTLEMEN: Of the legislation enacted 
at the last session of the legislature, the 
new high school law seems to give most 
trouble in its enforcement. Nevertheless, 
it is a big step forward in the educational 
history of the State. It brings the direc- 
tors face to face with the problems of 
secondary education as distinguished 
from the education which can be given 
in the lower grades, including the gram- 
mar school. Either the directors must 
establish and maintain a high school in 
their own district, or they must pay tui- 
tion in the high school of a neighboring 
district. This law puts Pennsylvania in 
line with those states which aim to make 
the high school accessible to their entire 
population. The.manifest design of this 
Act of Assembly is to bring high school 
privileges within the reach of all pupils 
who are sufficiently advanced to profit by 
that kind of instruction, and from this 
point of view the law should be inter- 
preted and applied. 

It imposes upon directors a new respon- 
sibility, and no school board should shirk 
this responsibility by refusing to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

Since this law says nothing about 
county lines, or about the length of the 
term. or about the grade of the high 
school, it is a fair interpretation to say 
that it does not confine the attendance of 





a pupil to high schools in the county 
in which he resides, but that he may 
attend a high school in another county, 
if it is within a reasonable distance of his 
own home. The tuition ought to be 
paid for the entire term of eight, nine or 
ten months, even though the term of the 
pupil’s district is only seven months; 
otherwise a boy or girl who is unable to 
pay tuition would be compelled to 
drop out of school before the end of the 
year and thus could not keep up with the 
work during the subsequent years of the 
course. 

Since the school laws recognize high 
schools of three grades, it must unfor- 
tunately be assumed that if a township 
or borough maintains a high school of 
the third grade, it is under no obligation 
to pay tuition in high schools of the first 
or second grade. This limitation can be 
remedied by future legislation, if the law 
meets with sufficient popular favor. 

Another limitation was wisely put into 
the statute. A district cannot be com- 
pelled, under this legislation, to admit 
pupils from the outside; otherwise its 
classes might be overcrowded, involving 
the necessity of erecting new buildings 
and of employing additional teachers. 
This restriction should be retained, in 
case the scope of the law is enlarged. 

This legislation has also raised into 
prominence the question: What consti- 
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tutes ahigh school? Nota fine building, 
nor a liberal salary, nor a large attend- 
ance, nor a course of study on paper, but 
— fitted for study beyond the common 

ranches, and corresponding instruction 
by competent teachers constitute a high 
school. 

In due time the growth of educational 
sentiment will always demand fine build- 
ings, liberal salaries and teachers who 
are specialists; but these are not necessary 
when a high school is first organized. 
One efficient teacher and a suitable room 
in which the pupils may study and recite, 
are sufficient to start a high school with 
a two years’ course of study. 


VACCINATION AND COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE, 


Still greater difficulties arose in con- 
nection with legislation enacted ten years 
ago. For the purpose of banishing 
small-pox from our State, the Health 
Commissioner issued a circular insisting 
upon the rigid enforcement of the Act of 
June 18, 1895, which excludes from 
school all children who do not present a 
certificate of successful vaccination. This 
raised legal questions which were referred 
to the Attorney-General for decision. In 
his written opinion, which is appended to 
this report, it is held that the law applies 
to townships as well as cities and 
boroughs, that it does not nullify the law 
which makes attendance at school com- 
pulsory, but that no fine can be imposed 
upon a parent or guardian for the non- 
attendance of a child that has been ex- 
cluded from school because the said child 
does not present a certificate of successful 
vaccination. In other words, if the chil- 
dren are to attend school, they must be 
vaccinated, or have had the small-pox, 
but the statute does not say that they 
must be vaccinated. An unvaccinated 
child has its school rights suspended 
until there is compliance with the law. 

I am in hearty accord with the sugges- 
tion of the Attorney-General that at this 
point additional legislation is needed. 
As the Jaw now stands the unvaccinated 
child has no school privileges, and must 
grow up illiterate and unprepared for the 
duties of citizenship and of civilized life. 
For under the existing statute the un- 
vaccinated child is excluded, not only 
from the public schools, but also from 
private schools and Sunday-schools. Un- 
less a private tutor can be provided, 
ignorance and illiteracy must be the doom 
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of the child whose parent or guardian 
neglects or opposes vaccination. The 
law is further defective because it pun- 
ishes the innocent for the guilty. The 
guilt for the neglect of vaccination be- 
longs to the parent, and perhaps to the 
physician, whilst the child is made to 
suffer the double penalty of loss of school- 
ing and loss of protection against a loath- 
some disease. 

Either vaccination should be made 
compulsory, as in England and Germany, 
or some provision should be made by 
which education becomes possible in the 
case of children whose parents will not 
permit them to be vaccinated. More- 
over, an exception should be made in the 
case of the children that cannot be suc- 
cessfully vaccinated. Surely the spirit, 
if not the letter of the law, has been com- 
plied with in cases in which three or four 
unsuccessful attempts at vaccination have 
been made. 

Those who framed the present law 
supposed that the desire for schooling 
would cause all parents to have their 
children vaccinated. In this respect the 
Act of June 18, 1895, has been a source 
of disappointment. The dangers of vac- 
cination have been magnified ; misleading 
literature has been circulated; and in 
many instances the directors failed, not 
only to support the teachers, but even to 
distribute the circular letter of the Health 
Commissioner. They were relieved ofa 
disagreeable responsibility when the law 
shifted the odious duty of excluding pu- 
pils from school from their shoulders upon 
the shoulders of the teacher. 

In any future legislation all power over 
the admission and exclusion of children 
should be restored to theschool board as 
was the case before the act of 1895 was 
passed. Without doubt the act was de- 
signed, not asa penalty, but asa preventive. 
But in this respect it has failed because 
mere exclusion from school does not pre- 
vent the unvaccinaied child from associa- 
ting with others upon the streets, in stores 
and in other places open to the public. 
Nor does it compel the teachers to be vac- 
cinated, who are just as likely to bring 
the epidemic to school as the children 
themselves. 

By way of summary, we may say that 
the Act of June 18, 1895, is unsatisfactory 
for the following reasons : 

1. It has failed to make vaccination 
universal. : 

2. It has disorganized the schools in 
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communities where there was no apparent 
danger from smallpox. 

3. It punishes the innocent instead of 
the guilty. 

4. It does not exclude unvaccinated 
children from public places, and yet as- 
sumes that they must be kept away from 
other children. 

5. It does not impose vaccination upon 
teachers, but obliges them to shoulder the 
odium which arises through the neglect 
of a duty for which parents, physicians 
and health officers should be held respon- 
sible. 

The efforts on the part of the Health 
Commissioner to make vaccination uni- 
versal should be seconded and supported 
by all who are in any way connected with 
the public schools. Whenever smallpox 
becomes epidemic, the schools must be 
closed, and at times the school treasury 
has been depleted by the expense involved 
in the care of smallpox patients. 

Health is a matter of such great impor- 
tance that it should never be sacrificed for 
the sake of any kind or form of schooling. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SCHOOL. 


The excitement caused by the drastic 
enforcement of the vaccination law has 
obscured from many minds the real pur- 
pose for which schools are established and 
maintained. The public schools exist to 
give children the training and instruction 
which will fit them for citizenship and for 
life in the midst of a civilized commu- 
nity. The man who cannot read nor 
write has nothing between himself and 
starvation, except a pick and a shovel, 
and the lowest forms Of manual labor. 
He cannot do work in which written or 
printed directions must be followed. He 
cannot read the names of stations along 
the highways of travel nor the the bill of 
fare at a hotel. He cannot write to the 
dear ones at home, nor read the letters 
which they sendtohim. He must get the 
news of the day from hearsay and trust to 
others in the marking of the ballot and in 
the keeping of his accounts. He is out 
of adjustment with civilized life. If 
the schools should cease their work for a 
generation, the human race would lapse 
into barbarism. In all legislation the time 
and energy of the teacher should be con- 
served for the legitimate work of the 
school; and the schools not be utilized to 
subserve purposes which lie outside of 
the training and education of the rising 

eneration. 
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FUNCTION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, 


From one point of view, the work of 
the high school is a continuation of the 
work in the lower grades; from another, 
it is radically different. The elementary 
school deals with things and their cor- 
responding symbols as used in reading, 
writing, reckoning, geography and gram- 
mar; the high school continues this 
work for the purpose of teaching the 
right use of books, and of imparting the 
power to enjoy good literature. The 
high school pupil has to deal with ideas 
apart from things. Appeals to the un- 
derstanding must, indeed, be made in 
the lower grades—not to do so is to beget 
cases of arrested development; but the 
pupil frequently has enough to do if he 
simply learns to perform the operations. 
The mind of the child, although perpet- 
ually asking the reason why, is apt to be 
satisfied with reasons and relations that 
lie on the surface. During the high 
school period the mind must be taught to 
penetrate deeper and to think relations 
that are scientific. Science is the knowl- 
edge of things in their causes and essen- 
tial relations. Cause and effect, reason 
and consequence, law and its application, 
the general and the particular, means 
and end—these are the relations which 
the high school pupil is expected to seek 
after and cognize. 

The value of scientific habits of thought 
can hardly be overestimated in an age 
whose entire industrial development is 
based upon the sciences. The era of the 
self made man is rapidly waning. The 
beginner in every vocation is expected to 
bring to his work a thorough control of 
his powers and as full an equipment as 
can be obtained from the school during 
the most plastic period of life. 

Sir Humphrey Davy said that he made 
his greatest discovery when he discovered 
Michael Faraday. Like the Scotch mas- 
ter in the ‘‘ Bonnie Briar Bush,’’ who 
found his highest ambition gratified when 
he could send bright boys to the Univer- 
sity at Edinburgh, the high school 
teacher does his greatest work when he 
discovers gifted pupils, inspires them to 
go to college, and thereby saves God- 
given talent from being buried in ob- 
scurity. 

A high school of the first grade should 
fit its students for college. A high school 
with a course covering two or three years 
should do work that will be accepted by 
colleges, so far as it covers the entrance 
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requirements. For the great majority of 
its pupils, the high school is not a fitting 
school, but a finishing school. This fact 
should not be overlooked in making the 
courses of study. 

In all educational discussions it should 
not be forgotten that the school cannot 
supply all the essentials of bread- winning 
and fortune getting. There are many 
things essential to success which must be 
learned outside of the school and beyond 
the school. Education involves far more 
than mere schooling. Valuable as the 
farm and the home are for the educational 
development of the child, they may 
nevertheless become the graveyard of 
talent. When the career of the great 
men who came from the shop and the 
farm is traced backward, one always finds 
somewhere a live teacher who inspired 


the sense of something to be achieved. - 


The efficient teacher is the most impor- 
tant factor in a system of public instruc- 
tion. 

The school should not be regarded as 
a burden which civilization must carry. 
On the contrary, civilization is the bur- 
den which the schools must carry. 
Abolish the schools during one genera- 
tion, and the next will lapse into barbar- 
ism. Improve the schools and you 
elevate the life of a people. 
is the most important interest with which 
legislation has to deal; and the surplus in 
the State Treasury could be wisely ex- 
pended upon the right education of the 
children. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 





STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsylvania 
Jor the school year ending June 5, 1905, 
including Philadelphia. 


Number school districts in State. 2.561 
Number of schools 31,319 
Number of township high ‘schools 197 
Number of graded schools 19,648 
Number of superintendents. . . 153 
Number of male teachers. . . 8,028 
Number of female teachers. . . 24.324 
Whole number of teachers .. . 32,352 
* Whole number of directors 16,632 
Average salaries of male teachers 

permonth....... $51 81 
Average salaries of female teach- 

ers per month . . 39 14 
Average length school term in 

months Teer ee s 8.37 
Whole number of pupils a « 1,209,908 


Average number of pupils in toed 


attendance 930,110 


on 2 44 8 


The school : 
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Cost of school Ressee~-guete 
ing, building, renting, etc. 

Teachers’ wages . . 

* Cost of school text-books . 

Cost of school supplies other than 
text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc. .....+--. 

Fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses 

Total expenditures. . 

Regular appropriation to common 
schools for school year ending 
June 5, 1905 

Appropriation for free tuition of 
students in State Normal 
schools for school year ending 
June 5, 1905 

Appropriation for township high 
schools 


$5,361,265 87 
14,142,470 84 
703,771 63 


se * @ ® 


700,777 83 


7,557,170 98 
28,565,457 15 


5,212,500 00 


237,500 00 


Ss. @¢.6 & @4 6.44 ® 


50,000 00 


“27+ ef © © © © © @ & © 


Items Compared with those of the Preceding 
Year, ending June 6, 1904, including 


Philadelphia. 

Increase in number of districts . 2 
Increase in number of graded 

schools .... ++ -s+ ese. 1027 
Increase in number of schools . 500 
Decrease in number of male 

COGEMETS. cc te ect es 228 
Increase in number of female 

teachers. . 2... ss eee-s 355 
Increase in salary of male teach- 

ers permonth .. 2. «22s $2 70 
Increase in salary of female teach- 

ers permonth .......- 3 64 
Increase in length of school term 

eee eee +29 
Increase in number of pupils . 9,678 


Increase in teachers’ wages. . . $1,164, P 88 


Increase in cost of buildings, pur- 


chasing and renting ..... 200,723 13 
Increase in cost of fuel, contin- 
gencies, debts and interest paid. 1,019,522 99 


Condition of System, not including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 


Increase. 
Number of districts. 2,560 2 
Number of schools . 27,295 429 
Number of pupils . 1,046,088 6,924 
Average daily at- 
tendance 788,542 24,423 
Per cent. of attend- 
reer -86 OI 
Average length of 
school term in 
MNONIRS « 2c 8.14 -34 
Number of male 
teachers... 7,763 de. 194 
Number of female 
teachers. .... 20,665 250 
Whole number of 
CENDMETS. » s « « 28,428 56 
Average salary of 
male teachers per 
month ..... £49 91 $2 79 
Average salary of 
female teachers 
permonth.... 38 55 3 46 





* Philadelphia not included in this item. 
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Cost of school sup- 
plies other than 


text-books.... 540,347 68 39,539 25 
Teacheis’ wages. . 11,237,161 96 934,126 53 
Fuel and contingen- 

ee ee 6,493,623 31 374,178 97 
Cost of text-books. 703,771 63 dc. 38,763 88 
Purchasing, _ build- 

..ing and repairing 
houses ..... 4,581,273 53 906,033 23 


Total expenditures. 23,556,178 11 
Average number of 


2,205,114 10 


mills levied for 

school purposes . 6.29 -44 
Average number of . 

mills levied for 

building purposes. 1.49 de. .03 
Amount of tax 

devied .. 2 2 1 0 14,866,554 00 1,780,846 06 

Philadelphia 

Number of schools. ...... 3,924 
Number of male teachers. . . . 265 
Number of female teachers. . . 3,659 


Average salary of male teachers 


permonuth. .. sss es $177 50 
Average salary of female teachers 

er Mem. 0 wt kt ces 78 00 
Number of pupils in school at end 

ee er 163,820 
Average attendance ...... 141,568 
Teachers’ wages. ...... « $2,905,308 88 
Cost of school houses and repairs. 779,992 34 
Cost of books, fuel, stationery and 

contingencies ....... 1,223,977 82 





COMPULSORY VACCINATION. 





OPINION OF ATTORNEY GENER AL CARSON. 





OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 29, 1905. 
Hon. NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction : 


Sir: I have your letter, stating that you 
are in the receipt of many inquiries ask- 
iug whether, under the Compulsory 
School Law it is possible to impose a fine 
upon parents or guardians for the non-at- 
tendance of pupils who have been ex- 
cluded from the public schools on the 
ground that they do not present a certifi- 
cate of successful vaccination, and asking 
me to interpret the law so that my opin- 
ion may be transmitted to the various 
school districts of Pennsylvania. 

I am also in receipt of a very large num- 
ber of communications, written to me at 
the instance of the Health Commissioner 
by parents, teachers, school directors and 
District Superintendents, all bearing upon 
the same subject, and indicating by their 
number and variety the serious difficulty 
arising from the supposed conflict between 
the Compulsory Education Law and the 
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provisions of the law relating to vaccina- 
tion. 

These com munications may be classified 
according to the points of view which 
they express. Some parents take the 
ground that they are opposed to vaccina- 
tion; others tbat they are too poor to pay 
for the vaccination of several children; 
others that they ought not be fined for 
neglecting to send their children to 
school, when admission has been refused 
because of the absence of a doctor’s cer- 
tificate. Teachers are puzzled as to their 
rights and duties; they wish to enforce 
attendance upon the schools, and they 
also desire to obey the law as to vaccina- 
tion; and they ask whether they shall 
seek to fine the parents for contumaciously 
refusing to have their children vaccin- 
ated; others desire to know which law 
has precedence; others complain of their 
schools being broken up; others again ask 
whether they are justified in accepting 
certificates from reputable physicians that 
children should not be vaccinated. A 
superintendent writes that five hundred 
and eleven pupils have been dismissed in 
a single district by the teachers for non- 
compliance with the vaccination iaw be- 
cause of the action of the local Board of 
Health, they are in a quandary as to the 
re-admission of the pupils without compli- 
ance with the law, because of the rescission 
of the action of the Health Board, owing 
to some informality in its original action. 

I have given the subject careful con- 
sideration, and shall endeavor to make 
plain the right and duties of all parties 
to this controversy. 

In the first place, it should be distinctly 
understood by everybody that there is at 
present but one law relating to Compul- 
sory Education. /¢ zs the Act of rrth of 
July, rgor (P. L., 658). The Act of 
May 16, 1895 (P. L., 72), and the amend- 
ing Act of July 12th, 1897 (P. L., 248), 
were both expressly repealed by the Act 
of July 11th, 1901. My _ predecessor, 
Attorney General Elkin, pointed this out 
in an opinion given at the request of the 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion on the 11th of September, 1901, pub- 
lished in the 25th volume of the Pennsyl- 
vania County Court Reports, p. 503. I 
call attention to this because the letters 
of the teachers, in many instances, refer 
to the earlier acts and ignore the existing 
law. 

In the second place, it should be dis- 
tinctly understood by everybody that the 
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only Compulsory Vaccination Act is that 
of the 20th of April, 1905 (P. L. 228), 
and that this Act relates only to cities of 
the first class, requiring that the Depart- 
ments of Health of such cities shall make 
rules and regulations covering and in- 
cluding the admission and attendance of 
persons at public or private schools, 
hospitals and asylums, or any other pub- 
lic or private educational or charitable 
institutions, and the compulsory vaccina- 
tion or re-vaccination of inmates thereof, 
and of persons attending the same, or 
employed therein as physicians, teachers, 
nurses, or in any other capacity. The 
making of such rules is obligatory. The 
Act is constitutional within the ruling of 
the Supreme Court in Field, Appellant, 
vs. Robinson, 198 Pa. State Reports, 638. 

In the third place, it should be under- 
stood by everybody that the Advisory 
Board of Health, acting in conjunction 
with the Commissioner of Health, under 
the Act of 27th of April, 1905 (P. L. 312), 
may draw up such reasonable orders and 
regulations as are deemed by said Board 
necessary for the prevention of disease 
and for the protection of the lives and 
health of the State, and that these rules 
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and regulations shall be promulgated by | 
sending printed copies to all local boards | 
of health, school boards, and clerks of.! 


councils, cities and boroughs. 


In the fourth place, it should be under- | 
stood by everybody that the Supreme | rectly out of the State Treasury... 


Court, in the case of Duffield, Appellantvs. | 


School District, 162 Pa. State Reports, 476, 
sustained an ordinance that‘‘no pupil shall 
be permitted to attend any public or private 
school without a certificate of a practicing 
physician that such pupil has been sub- 
jected to the process of vaccination.”’ 

In the fifth place it should be under- 
stood by everybody that the Act of 11th 
of June, 1895 (P. L. 202), entitled ‘‘An 
Act to provide for the more effectual pro- 
tection of the public health in the several 
municipalities of this Commonwealth,’’ 
is, so far as is necessary to be considered 
in this connection, in full force, and that 
its constitutionality has been sustained 
by the Supreme Court in Field vs. Rob- 
inson, 198 Pa. State Reports, 638. The 
12th Section of this Act provides that 
‘* all principals or other persons in charge 
of schools as aforesaid (2. e. public, private, 
parochial, Sunday or other schools) are 
hereby required to refuse the admission 
of any child to the schools under their 
charge or supervision, except upon a cer- 
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tificate signed by a physician, setting 
forth that such child has been successfully 
vaccinated or that it has previously had 
small-pox.”’ 

Bearing these essential facts in mind, 
I now proceed to a review of the cases 
which have arisen in the county courts. 

The earliest case is that of Nissley vs. 
Hummelstown Borough School Directors, 
9 District Reports, 732, also reported in 
18 Pa., County Court Rerorts, 481, arising 
in 1896. The important features of this 
case are two-fold: first, that the right of 
any citizen to have his children attend 
the public schools is not complete until 
there has been a compliance with the leg- 
islative requirement of a doctor’s certifi- 
cate of successful vaccination or that: the 
children have already had the smallpox; 
second, that the Act of 18th June, 1895 
(P. L. 203), is not mandatory as to vac- 
cination. In other words, compliance 
with the legislative provisions as to vac- 
cination is a condition precedent to the 
right to attend school, but outside of this 
there is nothing which compels the parent 
to have his child vaccinated. Judge Mc- 
Pherson declares that the legislature has 
the undoubted right to require vaccina- 
tion as a condition precedent to admission 
into the public schools. He says: 

‘*The public schools are maintained out 


| of the public funds raised by taxation .. . 


a very large contribution being made di- 
and it 
is clearly within the power of the Legis- 
lature, as representing the Commonwealth, 
to declare upon what terms the public 
bounty is to be enjoyed. . . . The act does 
not undertake to compel vaccination, and 
therefore the questions which have been 
considered elsewhere concerning the power 
of the Legislature over the human body do 
not now arise. The right of the plaintiffs’ 
children to attend the schools is not com- 
plete until they have complied with the con- 
ditions which the Legislature has seen fit 
to impose. Without the certificate of a 
physician as required by the statute they 
cannot be admitted.’’ 

The meat of this decision is that if the 
children are to attend school they must be 
vaccinated, or else have had the small- 
pox, but the statute does not say they must 
be vaccinated. An unvaccinated child 
has its school rights suspended until there 
is compliance with the statute. There is 
a distinction between a teacher’s saying, 
‘* before you can attend school you must 
be vaccinated,’’ and saying, ‘‘ Go out and 
be vaccinated.’’ The first he must say; 
the latter he cannot dictate. 
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The next case in order of date is that 
of Sprague vs. J. E. Baldwin and others, 
18 Pa. County Court Reports, 568. 
Here, as in the former, there was an 
effort made by a parent to compel by 
mandamus the admission of an unvacci- 
nated child. The school board of the 
township resisted, on the ground that a 
physician’s certificate must be produced. 
It was held in an opinion by Judge Mor- 
rison that the Act of June 18, 1895, re- 
quiring those in charge of schools to 
refuse admission in the absence of a certi- 
ficate of vaccination applied to township 
school districts as well as to cities and 
boroughs; that a township was a munici- 
pal corporation and that the Act was 
constitutional. He distinctly agreed with 
Judge McPherson. 

This was followed by the case of Com- 
monwealth vs. Smith, 9 District Reporter 
625, and also reported in 24 County 
Court Reports, 129. Judge Fanning, 
after reviewing Judge McPherson's opin- 
ion, declares that the teachers were right 
in refusing to admit the child without a 
certificate, but that there was nothing 
mandatory in the statute compelling 
vaccination. 

Judge Craig, in the case of Gerhard vs. 
Parker Township School District, 24 
Pa. County Court Reports, 339, in a very 
elaborate opinion, reaches the same re- 
sult, and, quoting from a Connecticut case 
(Bisch vs. Davidson, 65 Conn, 183), says: 

“Tt (the statute) does not authorize or 
compel compulsory vaccination. It simply 
requires vaccination as one of the condi- 
tions of the privilege of attending public 
schools.’’ 

The late Judge Arnold of Philadelphia, 
in the case of Tyndall vs. The Board of 
Public Education, 1o District Reports, 
665, showed that the duties and rights of 
teachers and pupils were reciprocal. He 
said: 

‘* As local directors may in the exercise of 
a sound discretion exciude school pupils 
who have not been vaccinated, as held by 
the Supreme Court in Duffield vs. Williams- 
port School District, 162 Pa. St., 476, so may 
they exclude teachers and other employees 
for a like reason. The protection which 
vaccination is believed to afford must be re- 
ciprocal ; teachers and pupils are alike en- 
titled to protection against contagious dis- 
ease. Whether vaccination is a preventive 
of small-pox this Court has no power to in- 
vestigate and decide. The Legislature has 
authorized and the Supreme Court has sus- 
tained regulations requiring vaccination, 
and therefore a court of first instance is pro- 
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hibited from inquiring into the efficiency of 
vaccination as a preventive of small-pox. 
Field vs. Robinson, 198 Pa. St., 638. The 
opinion of the plaintiff that vaccination is 
not a preventive and that it would be dan- 
gerous to her health is not a sufficient rea- 
son to exempt her from obedience to the 
order of the Board of Education requiring 
vaccination. . . . She has set up her own 
opinion against that of the Board of Edu- 
cation ...; she has refused to comply with 
a lawful regulation of the Board: therefore 
she is subject to suspension and dismissal.’’ 

The latest case is that of Cousins vs. 
Borgie ef a/., 13 Dist. Reports, 368, in 
which Judge Lindsay sustained a manda- 
mus to compel the admission of a child 
who held a physician’s certificate. He 
held, that while the school directors had 
the right to determine whether the cer- 
terficate was genuine or fraudulent, yet 
they had no power to go behind the cer- 
tificate : it was not for the board to deter- 
mine whether the child had or had not 
been successfully vaccinated, or whether 
it has had small-pox: ‘‘ when the certifi- 
cate of a physcian is produced to either 
fact, that is determined for the purposes 
ofthe act.””_ 

These authorities, harmonious in all 
respects and illustrating different phases 
of the question, establish conclusively 
the right and the duty of teachers and all 
other school officers of whatever grade to 
refuse admission to the schools.of pupils 
who do not produce the necessary certifi- 
cate. Controversy upon that point is idle. 

I now proceed to a consideration of the 
supposed covflict between the Compul- 
sory Education Act and the 12th Section 
of the Act of 1895, directing the exclu- 
sion of an unvaccinated pupil, or rather, 
a pupil unsupplied with the requisite 
physician’s certificate. Ina my judgment 
there is no necessary conflict—the Acts 
can and must be read together as parts of 
the same system. Sanitary provisions 
are not destructive, and it is reasonable 
that health regulations shall prevail. It 
is idle to attempt to educate children at 
the peril of their lives, or to open school 
in a place or under conditions of danger. 
The expenditures of the State might be 
Jargely lost if the safety of pupils and 
teachers were not first secured. A cold 
business view of the matter, as well asa 
legal and politic one, unite in this con- 
clusion. 

Judge McPherson, in the case first re- 
viewed, touches upon this feature, while 
not deciding it. He said: ‘‘If the Acts 
conflict, the Health Act must prevail as 
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later in date.’’ (He was speaking of a 
time when the Education Act of May 16, 
1895, was in force) and then adds: 

‘So also the Compulsory Education Act 
provides that children may be excused if 
the school board receives satisfactory evi- 
dence that attendance is prevented by 
mental, physical or other urgent reason ; 
that it might be held that a child not vac- 
cinated and therefore refused was prevented 
by a physical reason: if the parent should 
thus be enabled to evade the Compulsory 
Education Law by refusing to vaccinate his 
children, and the evasion becomes exten- 
Sive, the legislature would probably be 
forced to provide compulsory vaccination.”’ 


Judge Morrison, while noticing Judge 
McPherson’s reasons as to the prevalence 
of the statute later in date, said : 

‘‘We incline to the opinion that both 
these acts must be sustained by the courts 
unless some constitutional or other controll- 
ing legal reason require that one of them 
shall give way. Statutes enacted at the 
same session of the legislature are within 
the reason of the rule governing the con- 
struction of statutes in Jari materia, and 
should, if possible, receive a construction 
which will give effect to each.”’ 

Judge Craig took the view that the 
several statutes form part of the laws re- 
lating to our common school system and 
declared that evidently the legislature did 
not intend that the Act of r2th July, 
1897, amending the Act of 16th May, 
1895, should repeal the Act of June 18th, 
1895. He says: 

‘Evidently the legislature did not intend 
that the one act should operate as a repeal 
of the other. Then, can they be construed 
together and effect be given to both? This 
is required of us, if possible, especially when 
statutes, in Jari ma/eria, are enacted at the 
same session of the legislature... . Read- 
ing the statutes together under this rule, 
we have no difficulty, for the purposes of 
this case, with the question presented. 
Then the Vaccination Act of June 18, 1895, 
is not repealed, but it must be read into the 
act or amendment of July 12, 1897. The 
conflict, if there be any, by operation of 
law, between these acts, is not real, but they 
may be harmonized as a whole. ... Re- 
peals by implication are not favored and 
will not be decreed unless it is manifest 
that the legislature so intended : Osborne 
us. Everett, 103 Pa., 421. Hence it is said: 
‘Every effort must be made to make all acts 
stand, and, if by any reasonable construc- 
tion they can be reconciled, the latter act 
will not operate as a repeal of the earlier.’ ’’ 


The principles thus clearly stated are 
applicable to the case in hand. The act 
of 11th July, 1901 (P. L., 658), while it 
repeals the act of May 16th, 1895 (P. L., 
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72),and the amending act of July 12th, 
1897 (P. L., 248) in express terms, does 
not in my judgment repeal by implication 
the act of 18:h June, 1895 (P. L., 203). 
This act is still alive and must be read 
into the act of 11th July, 1901, just as it 
had been previously read into the act of 
July 12th, 1897. 

I am now prepared to answer the ques- 
tion propounded in your letter. You can- 
not, under the Compulsory Education 
law, impose a fine upon parents or guard- 
dians for the non-attendance of pupils 
who have been excluded from the public 
schools on the ground that they do not 
present a certificate of successful vaccina- 
tion. The point is squarely ruled by the 
case of Commonwealth vs. Smith, 9 Dis- 
trict Reports, 625, 23 County Court Re- 
ports, 129. In that case the parent was 
fined by a justice of the peace for not 
sending his child to school with a physi- 
cian’s certificate. Judge Fanning, after 
reviewing the McPherson opinion and 
sustaining it to the full effect of declaring 
that the teachers were right in refusing 
to admit a child without a doctor’s cer- 
tificate, held that as there was nothing 
mandatory in the statute which compelled 
vaccination—the only effect of the law 
being to deprive the child of school privi- 
leges until the law was complied with—a 
matter of choice with the parent, there 


| being nothing obligatory as to vaccina- 





tion, and as there was nothing in the 
statute which made it the duty of the 
parent to obtain, or the child to present 
a certificate, and these words or their 
equivalent could not be read into a penal 
statute, the judgment of a justice of the 
peace for the amount of a fine and costs 
could not be sustained. The judge said 
in effect: The parent discharged all his 
duties by sending the child to school; 
another statute required the teacher to 
refuse admission in default of the certifi- 
cate; the discharge of that duty by the 
teacher added nothing to the duties of the 
parent prescribed by statute. The Com- 
pulsory Education Act by its terms did 
not make it obligatory on the parent to 
obtain a certificate. His sole duty was 
to send his child to school. He did this. 
The teacher refused admission because of 
the absence of a certificate. The statute 
does not make vaccination compulsory, 
nor does it require the child to produce 
the certificate. The question of the ex- 
tent of the police power of the State did 
not arise. 
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This is the only decision on this express 
point, but it is in harmony with the other 
cases reviewed, and indicates that the 
situation anticipated by Judge McPherson 
as calling for legislative interposition is 
close at hand if not already existing. 

The Legislature has taken a decided 
step forward in cities of the first class by 
requiring the Department of Health in 
such cities to make and promulgate rules 
covering compulsory vaccination in cer- 
tain institutions, named in the Act of 
20th April, 1905 (P. L., 228), but this, as 
must be observed, is apart from the Act 
governing your Department and is 
limited to cities of the first class. The 
Act of 27th April, 1905 (P. L., 312), does 
not authorize in terms compulsory vacci- 
nation, but does admit of a rule or regu- 
lation in the protection of health. Care 
would have to be observed so that the 
rule should not transcend the powers of 
the Advisory Board of Health. 

I perceive no legal authority for the 
acceptance by any teacher of a certificate 
of a doctor that a child should not be 
vaccinated. This would nullify the law 
requiring such a certificate. 

The powers of school directors of the 
townships to exercise the powers of a 
Board of Health in each township, under 
the Act of r1th April, 1899 (P. L., 38) 
were dealt with by the Courts in Coyle 
Township School District, 29 Pa. County 
Court Reports, 93, and Taylor vs. Canton 
Township Schooi District, 28 Pa. County 
Court Reports, 273. How far this Act is 
affected by the Act of April 27th, 1905 
(P. L., 312), 1am not now called on to 
consider. 

Very respectfully, 
Hampton L. CARSON, 
Attorney-General. 


FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS. 








Sir WALTER Scorr wasoneof the most 
lovable great men who ever lived. All 
the world honors him for his charming 
poetry and his fascinating stories of 
English and Scottish heroes of old. 

But, fascinating as are his heroes, 
Scott himself was more interesting still. 
He was so kindly and gentle, and he had 
such a big, loving heart, that even the 
dogs and horses found it out and loved 
him in return. At beautiful Abbotsford 
dogs and horses were his friends. 

Camp was one of the chief favorites. 
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He was a very intelligent bull-terrier, 
who always lay near Scott’s desk, where 
he could look up frequently and meet his 
master’s eye. When he grew too old to ac- 
company Scott upon bis long journeys, 
Camp awaited his return patiently. He 
had only to be told, ‘‘ He is coming by 
the ford,’’ or ‘‘ He iscoming by the hill,”’ 
when he would set off in the right direc- 
tion at once to welcome his master home. 
When Camp died he had sincere mourn- 
ers. He was buried on a moonlight 
night, and the whole family stood griev- 
ing, while Scott himself declined an in- 
vitation out to dinner, ‘‘ because of the 
death of an old friend.’ 

One window of Scott’s study always 
remained open winter and summer, so 
that the hounds went and came as they 
pleased. Maida was the most famous 
dog of all. She was a huge iron-grey 
stag-hound, very dignified and knowing. 
She guessed where Scott was going by 
the coat and hat he selected, often setting 
off ahead, and seldom failing to guess 
aright. Artists enjoyed painting her. 
But she came to hate “‘ sittings ’’ as much 
as Scott himself did. Whenever she sawa 
man with anything like an artist’s outfit, 
she sneaked off at once with head and 
tail drooping. 

At the time of Washington Irving’s 
visit to Abbotsford there were a pair of 
frisky terriers called Pepper and Mus- 
tard, a handsome setter and several other 
hounds beside Maida. Irving tells a 
funny anecdote. They were walking in 
the woods. The terriers started a hare 
and set off in full chase. A minute after 
Maida started, and Maida was followed in 
turn by Heinse, the big tomcat ! 

Though Scott was lame, he was a fine 
rider, and owned several well-trained, 


-handsome horses. Lenore was one of the 


first. Then there were Captain, Lieuten- 
ant, Brown Adam, Sibyl Grey, and 
Douce Davie. His horses, as well as his 
favorite dogs, are celebrated in his stories. 
Brown Adam would let no one but Scott 
ride him. Two grooms who attempted 
it were thrown and injured. Yet Brown 
Adam would walk alone from the stable 
to the mounting-block and stand per- 
fectly still till his master was securely 
seated. 

Scott held the office of sheriff for many 
years, and often rode sixty or seventy 
miles without fatigue. On one of his 
trips he stopped for refreshment at a farm- 
house. The children peeped cautiously 
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out for a glimpse of the strange officer. 
‘** Hoot !"’ cried one shrewd youngster, 
‘I am not afraid of him; look at the 
dogs!’ It wastrue. The dogs had re- 
cognized a friend at once, and were fawn- 
ing and whimpering about him. 

One day in Edinburgh, Carlyle saw a 
timid little terrier that never made friends 
with any one, rush into the street to meet 
a ‘‘big, busy-looking man who came 
halting by’’ and caress him with frantic 
delight. The dog and the man were 
strangers, but the man was Scott. 

A pair of donkeys which Scott’s 
daughter drove would come from the 
farthest limits of the pasture if they 
caught a glimpse of a certain white hat 
and green riding-coat ; and once when a 
famous hunt was assembled at Abbots- 
ford, Scott was embarrassed for a moment 
to find a pig, which had atttached itself 
to him, frisking with the dogs about 
his horse. 

When Scott died the whole world 
mourned. The beautiful horses which 
drew the hearse at his funeral were his 
own. Hewas buried at Dryburgh Abbey. 
Near the Abbey there is a spot where 
people often pause and look at the fine 
view. Scott had drawn up his horses 
there many a time that some friend 
might enjoy the scenery. On this last 
sad journey the faithful horses paused 
and turned about, still obedient to the 
gentle hand that had so often guided 
them, unconscions that 

‘* God’s finger touched him and he slept.”’ 


THE COAL-MAN’S DUCKLING. 


EFORE the black cave of a coal- 
dealer's shop a crowd of people, all 
eager to see, were jostling one another,— 
little boys and girls, telegraph messen- 
gers, baker boys with their baskets bal- 
anced on their heads; and with every 
second the crowd grew denser. It was 
already too numerous for the sidewalk, 
and had overrun into the street, where 
the carriages were beginning to stop, and 
the coachmen to vociferate. 

What had happened? A ccrime? A 
suicide? That is what the last arrivals 
were asking, but as no one knew any- 
thing, the only answer they got was a 
shrug of the shoulders. Only the first 
six rows or so of the spectators were in the 
secret. From time to time a shout of laugh- 
ter broke from them, which gave the 
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policeman, who had hurried to the scene 
to restore order, a suspicion that the affair 
could not be of the gravest. I am ina 
position to affirm that it was not, for I 
was in one of the stage boxes, enjoying 
| myself royally. The occasion of that as- 
semblage of people, stopping the traffic 
of a whole street, was a simple duckling. 
No jest—just a duck of flesh and bones. 
I donot add feathers, because, though he 
was big and plump, he was as yet only 
clothed in the fuzzy down which covers 
young fowls. 

And this duckling was taking a bath ! 
He needed it, I assure you, for he was a 
true coal-man’s duck. His feet and bill, 
formerly yellow, were inky black, and 
his whole body resembled a shoe-brush. 
He was taking his bath in an earthware 
wash-basin, not with the languid pro- 
ceeding of a schoolboy afraid of water, 
but with admirable fervor and animation. 
His whole body quivered, jerked itself up 
and down ; his rudiments of wings flut- 
tered frantically ; he threw back his head 
and used it on his back like a frictioning 
glove. He would have liked to swim, to 
immerse himself, to dissappear altogether 
under the water. Alas! the basin was 
so small that the efforts of the young 
duck had no result but to make his tiny 
bath-tub overrun and topple, and every 
time he lost his balance Homeric laughter 
shook the assembly. The floor of the 
shop was inundated. As for the coal- 
man, happier than any Barnum at sight 
of a packed house in ecstasy before his 
performers, he stood there with folded 
arms, his face expanding in a broad grin, 
| which exposed the white teeth of a native 
of Auvergne. 

Suddenly, in the dark-brown water, 
the duckling made one last awkward 
movement which completely overturned 
his tub, and with an indescribable flop he 
tumbled head over heels out of his bath. 
Poor beastie! I watched him run away 
| and hide under a pile of wood. He 
| seemed dirtier than before his bath. 

As I went my way the thought of that 
unhappy duckling haunted me. I could 
not but say to myself: ‘‘There is the 
counterpart of what most men are doing. 
Alongside of the great life made for them 
by God, they create an existence of their 
own choice and contriving — petty, miser- 
able, mean. They forsake the broad, 
deep curents, the springs, the lakes, the 
rivers, where strength and joy flow 
| abundant, substitute for them a little 
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impure water, which stains instead of 
cleansing. The narrow systems of phil- 
osophers, the restricted formulas of theo- 
logians, the regulations of pedants, the 
laborious and superfine prescriptions of a 
morbid estheticism, the double-distilled 
pleasures of the worldly and the epicures, 
—all these things are, after all, compared 
with real life, like the coal-man’s wash- 
basin : the more you bathe in it, the less 
clean you become !—S. S. 7imes. 


A FARMER’S VIEW OF SOME 
SCHOOL MATTERS. 








BY HARVEY P. SKINNER. 





T appears to me that one of our greatest 
needs is aclass of teachers who can 
make us farmers dissatisfied with poor 
teaching. Ifourchildren like the teacher 
pretty well, and we think they are getting 
along about as well as other people’s 
children, most of us are satisfied. It does 
not take the average teacher long to dis- 
cover the situation; and the temptation 
with many arises, and some yield to it, to 
adjust themselves to the situation. In 
fact the teacher who undertakes to 
elevate the educational standard of his 
community is treading on dangerous 
ground unless he is possessed of indi- 
viduality, strong will-power, courage, 
truthfulness, resourcefulness, and definite 
high ideals, and is not afraid of earning 
more than his meager salary. And that 
word salary reminds me that one of the 
greatest features of the country teachers’ 
work to-day is to make us farmers willing 
to pay more money for good work. 

How are you to do it, you ask? Oh, 
that is a test of your resourcefulness. 
But maybe I can give you a few hints. 

Last winter I was present at a farmer’s 
institute where a farmer girl probably 
fifteen or sixteen years old rose in the 
most calm, modest and self controlled 
manner and read a paper of considerable 
length in which she detailed the manage- 
ment of her hundred Brown Leghorn 
hens, giving also something of the finan- 
cial side of the matter. The girl was an 
entire stranger to me and I knew nothing 
then, nor do I yet, of her school training 
except what I could judge from what I saw 
and heard. I supposel was particularly im- 
pressed by the occurrence because I have a 
daughter apparently but little younger 
than the girl Iam speaking of. First, I 





thought, how gratified I should be if at this 
girl’s age my daughter should be able to 
accomplish a similar work. Then I fell to 
thinking what would be necessary in her 
training to fit her for such an accomplish- 
ment. For one thing she would need 
practice in original composition, which 
she was not getting to any considerable 
extent—was too busy studying grammar. 
She would need practice in reading aloud 
before a crowd. I don’t suppose she had 
ever stood up facing the school and read 
a piece in her life. She would need a 
teacher in sympathy with farm life and 
alive’to its possibilities in furnishing 
suitable subjects for composition. Idon’t 
think we have had many teachers in our 
district who were especially enamored of 
farm life; and as to its possibilities of 
furnishing subjects for composition or 
other school work they seem mostly to 
have been stone blind. She would 
need a teacher, who, not ignoring the 
usefulness of books, would not regard 
them as the principal, thing in school 
work ; but alas! her school life has been 
books, books, books! She would need a 
teacher who prefers the simple to the 
strenuous life, who is content with the 
plain, rather than ambitious for the 
showy. But in these respects her teach- 
ers have been very much like the rest of 
us. It appears to me that the teacher 
who could do what I have here mentioned 
and be what has been implied would 
stand a pretty good show of finding the 
way to the hearts and thence possibly to 
the pockets of the community. 

Our school for the present year is now 
in the second week. We have for a 
teacher a young man from an adjoining 
township who had the snap to pull out 
and come over to us because our town- 
ship pays better wages than does his ; or, 
more properly speaking, his township 
pays worse wages than does ours. It is 
hardly proper to use ‘ good’ or any of its 
modifications in connection with the 
teachers’ wages of this section. But his 
coming to the less bad financial land than 
his native is a good sign. It shows his 
discontent with at least one existing peda- 
gogical condition, and an effort to over- 
come it. But that isnotall. I hear that 
he has taken a position a la General 
Grant and that he is going to teach the 
children to read if it takes all winter, and 
that he has actually got some of them to 
stopping at their periods already. Not 
only that, but he is having them step up 
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on the rostrum and face the school and 
read. And he is taking interest in pen- 
manship and if we parents would only 
furnish the materials I have an idea that 
before spring many of the children could 
read not only their own but each other’s 
writing. And he is taking up composi- 
tion—not with a book, but he has had 
the children writing about the trees in 
the school yard and writing letters to 
their friends. To-morrow is the last day 
of our county fair and school will be dis- 
missed, and I understand that all the 
children who attend the fair will be ex- 
pected to write a report of it. And I 
have not heard of a kick yet. I rather 
think he has won the confidence of the 
community. And I certainly hope he 
may hold it long enough to carry out 
these and a lot of other common-sense 
ideas of which I think he is possessed. 

Our farmers’ institutes are accomplish- 
ing much good, but nothing like what 
they would, were not so many of our 
farmers so alraid of hearing their voices 
in public, and this would not be the case 
had they when school boys had the oppor- 
tunities to express themselves which 
their duties afforded but which their 
teachers ignored. 

I attended a political convention the 
other day, a kind of duty which I think 
every citizen should perform, even if he 
doesn’t belong tomy party. Some ofthe 
nominating speeches were very poor. I 
made one of the poorest. I hope when 
my boy is old enough to attend conven- 
tions he can make a speech. I am sure 
he can if he has the chance to stand on 
his feet and think which is furnished by 
up to date country school exercises. 

We have in my county a co-operative 
telephone company embracing aver 1,800 
box holders, mostly farmers. The con- 
duct of this company in all its branches 
necessitates many meetings small and 
large, and the way parliamentary law is 
mangled at many of these meetings is 
simply horrible, and the dispatch of busi- 
ness is frequently slow, bunglesome and 
unsatisfactory. A few days ago at a gen- 
eral meeting of the delegates from the 
different lines, probably 150 in number, 
many of the delegates having come long 
distances, the business was much longer 
drawn out than necessary, requiring 
many of them tobe caught by night on 
the way home; much of the voting was 
done without a clear understanding of 
questions, especially in the case of amend- 
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ments, and after it was all over and the 
delegates had returned home it was dis- 
covered that nearly the whole business 
had been done in violation of their own 
constitution. And these were no set of 
fool farmers either, but were mostly suc- 
cessful and above the average in general 
intelligence. But their trouble lay in 
their want of familiarity with parliamen- 
tary law, sufficient of which might have 
been supplied by an occasional exercise 
in their school days had conditions been 
different. I wonder if conditions will be 
different enough before my boy gets out 
of school so that when he has occasion to 
take part in a public meeting he can do 
so intelligently ? 

I do not think that I have ever dis- 
cussed any of the matters herein touched 
on with any one who disagrees with me 
as to their desirability and practicability. 
The difficulty seems to be in getting at 
them. I can’t help thinking that where 
teachers will courageously and trustfully 
take the initiative the parents as a rule 
will meet them half way.—Ohio £d. 
Monthly. 





THE TENTH MAN. 





HE chief value of the unguided opin- 
ion of the majority on any subject is 
as a warning rather than as a guide. 
The majority of persons will not agree 
with this statement of truth: which is 
only additional evidence of its truth. 
But a careful investigation of the facts as 
they are to-day, and as they have been 
throughout history, back to the time 
when error so overbalanced truth that 
only a flood could give truth a fair start 
again, and to the Garden of Eden itself, 
when there were two to one against 
Adam, will reveal, not to the majority, 
but to the few who are willing to know 
and to live the truth at any cost, that in 
such striving they must not expect sym- 
pathy or approval from the many. 

The recognition of this truth shows a 
clean-cut line of division between two 
great classes of persons in the world, and 
on one or the other side of that line every 
individual stands. It is the line that di- 
vides those who take their marching 
orders from the crowd, as over against 
those who deliberately of set purpose in- 
tend to do differently from the crowd. 
The former class finds its recruits in nine 
men out of every ten. The tenth man 
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stands by himself in the latter class; 
somewhat lonely, sure to be sneered at 
and condemned as “ different,’’ but as 
sure to win in the long run rewards that 
are utterly beyond the reach of the 
crowd, as the trained athlete is foreor- 
dained to distance the average man in 
feats that call for skill and endurance. 

Therefore it is no small matter that one 
should make a life choice in this thing ; 
and, having made the choice that puts 
him in the minority, prayerfully bring that 
decision to bear upon every debatable 
course of action, day by day, that con- 
fronts him. For until one has squarely 
faced his particular truth, he is not likely 
to realize its daily bearing upon his life. 
Its greatest value, indeed, is likely to 
come from its application to what the 
wrong majority call the ‘“‘ trifles’’ of life. 
It is harder to te ‘‘ different,’’ when we 
ought to be, in some of the smaller de- 
tails of business and social and home 
life, than in a crisis which, by its very 
challenge, summons into action the best 
there isin us. But the principle is as big 
in the one case as in the other, and the 
effect of its observance or ignoring is in 
inverse ratio to the majority’s opinion of 
that ¢ffect. 

Entirely apart from the matter of re- 
ligious belief or Christian living, men are 
divided according to their likeness to, or 
difference from, the average man. Per- 
haps it makes the importance of the dis- 
tinction clearer to say that men are di- 
vided according to their descending to 
the dead level of the majority-average, 
or their rising above that level to the 
prominence attained only by afew. In 
every profession and occupation under 
the sun there are the ordinary individ- 
uals who take their cue from the crowd, 
and the extra-ordinary individuals who 
refuse to remain with the crowd by ac- 
cepting its standards, and who in conse- 
quence rise above the crowd. Such 
refusal to do the expected thing is never 
easy, and must invariably he carried out 
in the face of earnest majority-counsel to 
the contrary. But such refusal marks 
the difference between nine men out of 
ten, and the tenth man. 

A young man who was highly esteemed 
by his employers le/t his attractive posi- 
tion with them, acting under their ad- 
vice, to take a position in another city in 
a business in which they were interested, 
where he had good reason to believe a 
bright future lay ahead. The new posi- 





tion to which he was assigned proved to 
be not the one that he had expected, that 
having been filled by a relative of the 
local manager. The work given him 
was drudgery of the most exhausting 
sort: his remuneration remained what it 
had been; and the general treatment he 
received was apparently intended to dis- 
courage the idea of promotion. ‘The firm 
at the home office could not well inter- 
fere, just then, with the local manage- 
ment. What should he do? 

His majority acquaintances.and friends 
and relatives were prolific in advice as to 
what ‘hey would do. They wouldn’t 
stand it. It wasunfair, outrageous. He 
had no backbone if he submitted to such 
treatment. Better no work at all than 
slavish oppression of that sort. 

Yet this young fellow was not of the 
ordinary sort, and he got the idea into 
his head that it took more backbone to 
stay in that difficult position than it 
would to resign from it because it was 
hard. He was earning enough to support 
himself comfortably, he was in good 
health, and he was young. He believed 
that the local managers were, perhaps, 
trying to tire him out for reasons of their 
own ; but he had entered upon the work 
under good advice, and he had as yet 
been called to no other ‘position. So he 
quietly ignored the sympathy and advice 
of the many who urged him to “‘ bea man 
and quit,’’ and he unconsciously enrolled 
himself as a “‘ tenth man’”’ by going con- 
trary to the opinion of nine men out of 
ten. 

Of course it is easy for one looking dis- 
interestedly at that case to forecast the 
inevitable result. If the exceptional grit 
and perseverance of that young man are 
maintained, the day will come when some 
employer, perhaps even his present em- 
ployers, looking about for a man to filla 
place of exceptional difficulty and re- 
sponsibility, will turn to this “tenth 
man’’ as one who could not be “tired 
out’’ or beaten down merely by hardship 
and oppression. The other nine, who 
urged his yielding, will not be candidates 
for the new place. 

A characteristic source of power in the 
life of H. Clay Trumbull lay in his in- 
stant suspicion of the opinion of the 
majority simply because it was the opin- 
ion of the majority. Having satisfied 
himself in other ways that the majority 
in a given instance was, as usual, in the 
wrong, his unswerving determination 
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then was to stand alone with God, if need 
be against the whole world. His father 
implanted this principle in him from his 
very birth. The name Henry Clay was 
given him to show his father’s confidence 
in Clay at a time when the public be- 
lieved the latterto be in the wrong. ‘‘It 
was characteristic of Mr. [Gurdon] Trum- 
bull,’’ wrote the biographer of H. Clay 
Trumbull, ‘‘that he would never have 
named any son of his after a Aopular po- 
litical hero.”’ 

It is important to note that it is not 
mere cynicism or pessimism that finds its 
interest in the opinion of the majority 
chiefly that it may avoid following that 
opinion. It is simple acceptaice of 
Christ’s teachings and warnings that 
brings one to this attitude. Whether 
the majority will always be wrong in this 
world we may not know; that it is so to- 
day, as it was in Christ’s day, would 
seem to be beyond question. To the 
few disciples who had left the crowd to 
follow him Christ said, in urging this 
truth which he so clearly foresaw their 
and our need of, ‘‘ Woe unto you, when 
all men shall speak well of you! for in 
the same manner did their fathers to the 
false prophets.’’ In other words, Christ 
would have us know that the opinion of 
the ‘‘all men ’’—that is, the majority in 
this world—is in approval of the false, 
while he was constantly showing that 
only the few would understand and follow 
him. Ifyou would be blessed, you must 
let men in general ‘‘ separate you from 
their company,’’ he said. ‘‘ Many are 
called, but few are chosen,’’ —because 
only few choose to see the right. ‘‘ Nar- 
row is the gate, and straitened the way, 
that leadeth unto life, and few are they 
that find it.”’ Are we willing to be num- 
bered among those few ?—S. S. 7imes. 
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THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 





BY FRANK T. CARLTON. 





HE home and the school are two great 
bulwarks which have safeguarded 
Occidental civilization and culture. Other 
institutions have indeed made valuable 
contributions, but to the home and the 
school are we indebted for the noblest 
fruits of Western development. A\l- 


though we may revere and honor either 
or both, it must not be forgotten or over- 
looked that these words do not stand for 
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fixed and unyielding concepts ; these two 
institutions are ever in a state of mobility 
and fluxion. As the years pass by, all 
industrial and social institutions undergo 
constant change; the relative importance 
and value of this function of one increases, 
while that function of another decreases. 
A readjustment is necessary in order to 
satisfactorily meet the new situation. 
Progress is change—growth on the one 
hand, decay on the other. New func- 
tions and duties devolve upon some in- 
stitutions ; other functions are gradually 
transferred from one to another. New 
inventions, new methods of rapid trans- 
portation, increased trade, the growth of 
cities, have changed radically and al- 
most fundamentally the relations ex- 
isting between the home and the school. 
Just as the factory has borrowed many 
of the functions formerly exercised by 
the home, so on the other hand has the 
school assumed many of the duties 
which once devolved upon the home. 
Boys and girls grow to manhood and 
womanhood under the guiding and dom- 
inating influence of three important and, 
in a large measure, distinct social insti- 
tutions—the home, the school and the 
playground. These institutions are chiefly 
responsible to society for the growth and 
proper mental, moral and physical devel- 
opment of the child. Each has its own 
distinct duties and functions, but the di- 
vision is not fixed and invariable, nor is 
the line of demarcation between the 
special fields of each always easy to draw. 
To-day’s demands upon each are differ- 
ent from those of yesterday, and the 
future requirements will not be identical 
with those of to-day. The nature and 
character of school work and home duties 
are in a state of evolution, of rapid ad- 
justment to unique conditions and un- 
usual situations, which are the result of 
recent social and industrial changes and 
progress. In past generations the in- 
fluence of the home overshadowed that 
of the remaining two institutions. In the 
home the child received the major part 
of his training for his after life. The 
home produced and prepared nearly all 
the food consumed by the members of 
the family; much of the work which 
is now carried on in the factory was then 
performed inthe home. It was the scene 
of diversified industry as well as the cen- 
ter of the child’s social life ; in contrast, 
the school was merely the place where 
the famous three R’s were expounded 
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to the unwilling youth ; the playground 
was broad and spacious, often consisting 
ofanentirefarm. This rural playground 
was, to a considerable extent, under the 
watchful eye of the parents ; the oppor- 
tunity for mischief and the danger from 
immoral influences were reduced far be- 
low those offered by the city street or 
alley. The disappearance of the play- 
ground and the loss of many forms of in- 
dustry are two of the chief causes of the 
educational inefficiency of the city home 
to-day as contrasted with the rural home 
of one or two generations ago. 

As the years rolled steadily by, the 
home lost one by one, many of its im- 
portant and characteristic functions. Par 
ticularly when located in the city, it of- 
fers very little opportunity for observation 
of, or participation in, constructive work 
of any kind. The home chores are few ; 
there is no wood to split, no garden 
to hoe, no cow to milk; no black- 
smithing is done, no shoes are made, no 
cloth is spun, no wagon or sled is con- 
structed ; all this work is now performed 
elsewhere. In fact, the city home pro- 
vides no regular or systematic work of 
any importance for the youth, and the 
facilities furnished for healthful play and 
recreation are alsoinadequate. The home 
is no longer able to offer opportunity for 
manual training, or to give a chance to 
perform stated tasks; as a consequence, 
this necessary training must devolve 
upon the school. The reduction in size 
or the total disappearance of the play- 
ground also presents new problems for 
the school. What is to be the future di- 
vision of labor between the home and the 
school in the task of educating the young? 
In what manner and to what extent 
ought school training to supplement or 
replace the influence and care hitherto 
given by the home? 

Modern home life differs greatly from 
primitive home life, although the modern 
home still performs many of the functions 
of the primitive one. While the effect of 
the influence of home and of parents upon 
the young ought not to be underrated, it 
must be conceded that the complexity of 
modern life subjects the child of to-day to 
many influences which do not effect the 
child of former generations. Thischange 
must be acknowledged and considered. 
Whether it be for better or for worse need 
not be here debated; the situation exists. 
Thereality must be faced and the problems 
resulting therefrom solved. The life of the 
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past is forever behind us; the present 
and the future alone vitally concern us. 
The wife and mother is not kept so 
closely within the home as she was in 
past generations. She has acquired a 
host of interests and duties of which our 
grandmothers knew nothing. These new 
interests lie outside the home circle, and 
necessarily exercise a broadening and 
strengthening influence upon her. The 
person whose mental horizon is limited 
by the four walls of her home or by the 
confines of her neighborhood must per- 
force entertain narrow and warped views 
of life. During recent years a consider- 
able percentage of the women of the 
United States have passed from under 
the influence of what Professor Patten 
would call an intensely ‘‘local’’ environ- 
ment to contact with a ‘‘ general environ- 
ment;’’ as a result the ‘‘clinging vine’’ is 
no longer the ideal toward which the 
eyes of American women are turned. 
She is interesting herself in national, 
state, municipal and educational affairs. 
The American woman has become a 
powerful factor in the land, and her direct 
influence is destined to increase rather 
than todiminish. All these new interests 
and activities, however, demand of her 
time and energy, and serve to emphasize 
the feeling that the benefits of division of 
labor must be further extended. House- 
hold work is not at present subject to as 
minute division of labor as is possible and 
desirable. 

The home was formerly a workshop, 
school, sleeping place, nursery, dining 
room, hospital, kitchen and laundry. 
Besides furnishing protection and shelter 
to parents and children, it combined the 
practice of many useful arts under one 
roof. Gradually, its varied industrial 
functions have been dropping from it, and 
have been transferred to specialized work- 
men who occupy isolated workshops. 
Tools, shoes, clothing, furniture, cheese, 
butter, etc., are now rarely manufactured 
in the home. In many cases laundry 
work is performed elsewhere ; much of 
the cooking is done by outsiders ; canned 
goods, bread, pastries, breakfast foods, and 
even warm cooked meals are prepared 
outside and brought into the home ready 
to eat. Co-operative housekeeping is a 
possibility, if not a probability, of the 
near future. Modification is constantly 
taking place. The school is stretching 
out its arms toward the nursery, and is 
welcoming the little child into the pleas- 
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ant and healthful atmosphere of the 
kindergarten. The sick are often sent 
to the hospital instead of attempting to 
care for them in the inconvenient and 
ill-prepared home. The physician and 
the dentist examine and prescribe for the 
school children in some of our large cities 
and in many German municipalities. 
The school playground and the vacation 
school will soon be permanent features of 
our public school system. 

These important transformations are 
affecting the influence of the home upon 
the child. The latter is more and more 
given into the hands of the well-trained 
nurse, the skilled kindergartner the play 
ground director, and the teachers of aca- 
demic studies and of manual training. The 
training of the child of the future is des- 
tined to devolve in an increasing degree 
upon persons living outside the home ; 
and the child is more and more to be 
called beyond the walls of hishome. In- 
deed, our educational and industrial life 
has become so complex that few mothers 
are capable of assuming entire charge of 
the care and training of the child. The 
education and training of children, like 
the manufacture of delicate and intricate 
pieces of mechanism, demand the work 
and energy of skilled workers in special 
lines. 

The belief, so prevalent, that home is 
always the best place for young children 
to be, and that they should be under its 
influence as much as possible, is unfor- 
tunately not always warranted by the 
facts. Many parents have no conception 
of the conditions which are necessary for 
the intellectual, moral and physical well- 
being of children. The influence of 
many homes is vicious, degrading and, in 
some cases, immoral. In so far as it is 
possible to remove the young from such 
an atmosphere, and to substitute a better 
environment, to that extent is the moral 
and ethical advancement of society aided. 
The rights of the family are not so sacred 
and inviolable as many persons stoutly 
maintain. Society has the right, and it is 
its duty, to demand such conditions in the 
home as will give the young opportunity 


for healthy development, both morally and | 


physically. No plea for the rights and 
integrity of the family should be allowed 
to befog the issue. 
are paramount and take precedence over 
those of any social or governmental in- 
stitution. This isthe lesson that modern in- 
dustrial and social progress isteaching us. 
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As long as homes exist which are not de- 
sirable living places for the young child, 
society ought to protectitself by taking the 
child wholly or partially from the care of 
the parents forming that home. Care 
must be taken to prevent parents from 
feeling that all the responsibility for the 
welfare of the child is taken from their 
shoulders. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, to exaggerate the dangers of pater- 
nalism of this sort. Fears are expressed 
which sound very similar to those mani- 
fested at an earlier period against tax- 
supported public schools. For example, 
Dr. Wayland in his Political Economy 
(1837) argues that the expenses of the 
public schools may be provided ‘‘partly 
by a general fund; this fund should, 
however, never defray more than a por- 
tion of the expense, for no man values 
highly what he gets for nothing.’? The 
free public school has, nevertheless, won 
a firm foothold, and free text-books are 
being accepted as a matter of course; 
may not further steps in the same general 
direction be also attended by good results? 
But severe social condemnation should 
be visited upon parents who bring chil- 
dren into the world whom they manifestly 
will be unable to properly provide for. 

Whether the home be good or bad, the 
child of the future must, in a larger 
measure than did the child of former 
generations, come under the influence of 
specialists and experts who are not mem- 
bers of his family. The recent changes 
in the scope and functions of the school 
point in this direction. In the case of 
the undesirable home, it is now generally 
admitted that there is necessity for the 
substitution of school for home influence ; 
but if the mother is to spend more of her 
time outside the home, if she is to be 
identified with interests which are not of 
the household, the school must stand 
ready to assist in a larger measure in the 
care and training of the children from 
all homes, good, bad or indifferent. The 
scope of school work is being gradually 
extended as a direct result of the decrease 
in the functions of the home and chang- 
ing status of women. 

The parental school teaches educators 
a valuable lesson. The school of the 
future will certainly use some of the 
methods and mechanism of this institu- 
tion. The parental schcol is designed to 
take the place of the home in cases where 
the latter is deficient in the qualities which 
are requisite for a good home. Work, 
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physical exercise and drills, play, and 
the ordinary school routine enter into the 
curriculum at these schools. The child 
is kept at the school day and night under 
the care of competent instructors. It be- 
comes temporarily the home of the stu- 
dent. In the future, borrowing some of 
the features of the parental school, the 
regular public school will probably take 
the child from morning until the latter 
part of the afternoon. Noon meals will 
be served, and the study periods will be 
interspersed with work and play appro- 
priate to the grade and age of the child. 
The school will become a workshop and 
a playground as well as a place tor study 
and reading of books. The book will be 
considered to be a workshop aid, and will 
be used when the child in his conflict with 
various obstacles sees the necessity for it. 
The book is only a tool, a means to an 
end, and is effectively used only when 
the child realizes the need of it. The 
book represents experience received 
secondhand. In order to assimilate its 
contents thoroughly and completely, first- 
hand actual experience and contact with 
materials must be allowed. 

These changes will not be worked out 
in a day ora year; but slowly and surely 
the school is adding to its functions and 
broadening its scope. If woman is to en- 
gage in industrial pursuits, or to partici- 
pate in the educational and political 
movements and agitations of the day, she 
must neglect or be relieved of many of 
her household cares and duties. The 
public school is the one institution which 
can be utilized to properly care for the 
children during the daytime. The train- 
ing and care received by young children 
from expert kindergartners and primary 
teachers is superior to that which the 
average mother can give, and infinitely 
better than that usually received from the 
household servants, or the older brother 
or sister. Ignorance on the part of even 
a few is expensive to the community. 
The most important work of the school 
should be that of compensating for the 
weakness and inefficiency.of the home as 
a training school for the young, or that 
of counteracting its maleficent influence. 
The growing educational importance of 
the school, as compared with the home, 
points toward a wider diffusion of knowl- 
edge and toward greater equality in edu- 
cation and culture. Homes are greatly 
dissimilar as to internal and external en- 
vironment, and home training is conse- 





quently of very different quality and 
characteristics. The school—any one 
particular school—offers a practically uni- 
form set of conditions for all students. 
As the influence of the public school in- 
creases and is extended to all children, 
the artificial inequality among men is 
reduced. A distinction must be drawn 
between natural and artificial inequality. 
The variation in human ability is much 
greater at present than would result solely 
from natural inequality, and is the result 
of unequal diffusion of knowledge and of 
unequal economic opportunity. The 
great differentiation between men of the 
same race and nationality is chiefly one 
of environment, of circumstances which 
need not be referred back to the distant 
past. In so far as useful instruction and 
training—mental, physical and industrial 
—is extended to all, will exploitation of 
the poor by the rich, the uneducated by 
the educated, the mass by the few be de- 
creased and made difficult. 

Women are to play an important réle 
in determining the trend of educationin the 
future. They are to influence and mod- 
ify educational aims and methods ; they 
will do much to fix the value and deter- 
mine the scope of the work of the public 
school. But the woman whose time is 
entirely occupied with household cares 
and duties cannot enter upon the broader 
field of work and activity which many of 
her enthusiastic sisters are prophesying 
for their sex. Ifthe great mass of women 
are to take their place beside men in the 
industrial, professional or educational 
world, more of their home duties, educa- 
tional and otherwise, must be turned 
over to specialists, who will perform the 
work outside the home, or come to it at 
stated intervals. There is no other prob- 
ably solution ; the maid-of-all-work is an 
anomaly, a survival, in the industrial 
field. 

The enhanced importance of the school 
in the education of men and women may, 
therefore, be expected to produce two 
distinct and important results. First, it 
partially removes one of the most difficult 
barriers which has long obstructed the 
upward path for the female sex. Sec- 
ondly, it tends to produce a more uniform 
diffusion of knowledge, a greater equality 
in environmental conditions, and as a 
result a more equitable distribution of 
opportunity. Woman, in urging the in- 
troduction of the so-called educational 
‘*fads,’’ is building even better than she 
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anticipated. Education—the wide diffu- 
sion of accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience—is a lubricant which diminishes 
the friction in social adjustments to new 
environmental conditions.—ducation. 





ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 





PROF. G. R. GLENN. 
North Georgia Agricultural College. 





‘THE announcement of the death of 
Arnold Tomkins was a great shock 
to his friends in Georgia. Just a few 
days before he was stricken he was lectur- 
ing to the teachers in our University 
Summer School at Athens, apparently in 
the full vigor of physical manhood, and 
in the complete enjoyment of all of his 
spiritual powers. Few of us dreamed as 
he talked so earnestly, that this message 
was to be his last. As we now recall his 
lowing words and picture his earnest 
ace, we look at each other and ask in 
whispered cadence, ‘‘ Did not our hearts 
burn within us while he talked?’’ For 
days we had followed him as he led in 
those far-reaching excursions in History, 
Literature, Philosophy, Science and Art, 
and saw him at the end of each journey, 
with a master’s hand, throw a flash-light 
on the truth for which we had been 
searching. Who of us can forget his 
radiant face and majestic form as he 
stood in the closing moments of that last 
hour and said: ‘‘ My friends, it is the 
truth and the truth alone that can break 
the fetters of our ignorance and set us 
free.’’ 

When I first saw him ten years ago, I 
was drawn to him and loved him. When 
I first heard him speak I said, There is 
a man who has a message that it is worth 
while to hear. He had a message with 
love in it; and the truth was in it; and 
the beautiful was in it; and it was good to 
hear him. He was one of those rare 
souls that had wrought out his own way 
of making his thoughts attractive, and 
he stamped upon every. product of his 
brain the mint-marks of his genius. 

Like every other great teacher, his 
ambition was to find something that is 
true and that is worth while, and then 
give it and. give it gladly to every human 
soul. It is said that none of the best 
headwork nor the best heartwork of this 
world is ever paid for. Indeed, the man 
who brings fire from heaven must some- 
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times, even to this day, pay the penalty 
in chains. It is the tragedy of the race 
that the man who achieves the best and 
contributes most for his kind is little 
understood until his work is done. Dr. 
Tomkins had the rare good fortune to be 
loved and, in part at least, understood in 
his lifetime. In his professional work, 
especially, he so simplified and illumined 
his thought that the ‘‘ wayfarer’’ in the 
profession could understand him. 

I shall never forget his first visit to 
Georgia to conduct an institute in an out- 
of-the-way section in the piney woods. 
There were assembled in a country church 
one hundred and fifty teachers who had 
come from as many sparsely scattered 
schools in the pine barrens. They were, 
for the most part, young people without 
much education and little or no profes- 
sional training. They were timid and 
shrinking and silent, and they wore on 
their faces a questioning suspicion that 
untutored folk can not conceal in the 
presence of a stranger. Many of them 
were there because the law compelled 
them to come; but many were also present 
because they hungered for better things 
than they knew. They were all needy 
and very ignorant. The situation was 
an interesting one and the question arose, 
what would he do with it? Dr. Tompkins 
knew science, philosophy, literature, his- 
tory and art, but he knew something that 
is better worth knowing than all these. 
He knew folks. He knew all sorts of 
folks. He knew where and when and 
how to touch and stir the human heart. 
More than this he knew how to bestow 
what he knew where it would revive and 
feed and heal. In ten minutes from his 
opening sentence he was in complete 
command of that presence. His radiant 
spirit had warmed and illumined the very 
atmosphere of the room and every heart 
in that company was in touch with his 
own. He was in every one of those 
hundred and fifty school houses at the 
same moment standing with every 
teacher, breaking the bread of life for all 
of those groups of thirty or forty chil- 
dren and feeding the hungry little ones 
until they were all filled. It was the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes repeated 
over and over again. By the end of the 
week he was to all that company of 
teachers a fellow-teacher, brother, friend. 

Real teaching power will be recognized 
by the unlearned as well as the wise. It 
works miracles to-day as it did of old. 
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In the order of time it feeds and heals 
first and then enlightens. 

It knows how to minister to the 
neediest. It always has been and always 
will be the most potent energy in the 
world. It is not man-made; it is God- 
given power. It works according to 
God Almighty’s law. It lives and grows 
and comes into fruitage on the very 
foundations of death. It works noise- 
lessly and mysteriously, but it moves 
with unswerving certainty. When the 
Master Teacher would explain its process 
He said to those He was training, ‘‘ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow.’’ When He would enjoin a faith- 
ful and complete consecration to its high 
and holy mission He said to these same 
disciples, with emphasis three times re- 
peated, ‘‘ Feed my lambs.’’ 

Arnoid Tompkins had real teaching 
power. He believed that his power must 
be tested always and at last not so much 
by what he could do with his best pupil 
as by what he could do with his worst. 
He recognized the mind of achild asa 
thing that grows; that it is under the 
laws fixed for the direction and control 
of all growing things. The Creator has 
made the same laws of growth for all the 
kingdom. The man who can understand 
how a plant grows can also understand 
how the mind and the spirit grows. All 
things that grow must first be fed with 
nourishing food. They must live in an 
environment suitable for conveying food 
supplies. For a plant, environment is 
made up of soil, moisture, air and light. 
For a child, environment is made up of 
home, school, church, society, etc. En- 
vironment is a controllable thing, and 
therefore heredity, whether of good or 
evil, can be modified by administering 
food supply through the media of en- 
vironment. Good tendencies can be 
nourished and developed and bad tenden- 
cies atrophied. What Burbank, working 
under the laws of growth, has accom- 
plished for flowers and fruit, Tompkins 
believed was possible of achievement for 
the child by the teacher intelligently 
working under the same law. There is 
nothing new in this creed. It is as old 
as ‘‘the sermon on the Mount.’’ Like 
the Great Master, Tompkins believed in 
the possibilities of infinite development 
of the soul of the child. 

His life and his teachings were protests 
against the tendency to commercialize 
education. Like Sidney Lianer he plead 
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for more stress to be laid on the develop- 
ment of the heart. 

**O trade, O trade, would thou wert dead, 

The times need heart, we’re tired of head.’’ 

Surely he was right. The training of 
the intellect alone always leads to self- 
seeking and selfishness. The training of 
the heart leads just as surely to a broad 
catholicity of spirit and to fraternity of 
human interests. We cannot learn too 
often and too well that the things of the 
things of the spirit cannot be bartered for 
gold. This is the philosophy of educa- 
tion that Arnold Tompkins tried to put 
into the American schools. He lived 
what he taught and American professional 
thought is infinitely richer for his life. 


FOSSILIZED TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH. 








A PLEA AGAINST PEDAGOGISM. 





is a notorious fact that too frequently 

teachers of composition are not cap- 
able of writing good English. Where 
their style is readably clear, it is likely 
to be so frigid and wooden that one longs 
even for a lapse of grammar or a striking 
vulgarism, if only to relieve the stiff cor- 
rectness. I have known a man whose 
opinions on the science of composition 
were listened to with respect by large 
pedagogical gatherings, and who yet was 
incapable of producing a sound, telling 
sentence on paper. 

Perhaps the explanation is that con- 
stantly analytic and critical habits of 
mind unfit a man for the synthetic pro- 
cesses of production. His very familiar- 
ity with theory and technique of the 
finished product will render him in prac- 
tice too conscious in respect to these—a 
condition fatal to that air of easy spon- 
taneity that constitutes one of the charms 
of good style. Indeed, style, after all, is 
not more a matter of rules and formal ob- 
servances than it is of personality, of 
individual character, and a too critical 
scrupulosity of method, by cramping this 
element of individuality, is bound to in- 
terfere with the natural relations that 
should exist between the writer and his 
product. A great book is great, not be- 
cause of the absence of barbarisms and 
solecisms, but because it is the utterance 
of a great spirit filled with a great 
thought: if the manner, too, is great (as, 
of course, it must be), it is not primarily 
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because of laborious effort spent to make 
it so, but because of the great spirit and 
the great thought which lay behind the 
effort. The real effort, moreover, was 
not necessarily bestowed immediately 
upon the turning of the phrases of this 
particular masterpiece, but filled long 
years of preparation with toil and diffi- 
culty. 

Are we then to conclude that our poor, 
inarticulate precisionist must abandon 
all thought of trying to write well? that 
he must henceforth be quite dumb until 
he has developed a great spirit and has 
mastered, or has been mastered by, a 
great thought, when, and when only, his 
utterance will take care of itself and claim 
audience of the world? The difficulty 
with this solution is that we are not all 
‘mute inglorious Miltons,’’ and there is 
a danger that we should have to wait a 
long time for those divine emissaries that 
are supposed to fire ‘‘ with all utterance 
and knowledge” the lips of those chosen. 
But if ours are not titanic souls that 
speak with organ voices, may we not at 
least look toit that such poor souls as we 
stand possessed of be not utterly cramped 
and dwarfed by the lives we strive to fit 
them to? Here, I think, must lie not 
only the true solution of the English 
teacher’s personal difficulties of expres- 
sion, but also a corrective for many a 
crime of schoolroom perpetration against 
the soul life of his pupils. 

There has been altogether too much 
discussion in our day as to how much 
technical grammar, philology, formal rhet- 
oric, and the like, should enter into the 
teaching of English. If the English 
course is to assume its proper place in the 
curriculum, if it is to accomplish any- 
thing in the direction of its true aim, 
which must ever be esthetic and not 
scientific, there can be in the end but one 
answer to this question: only so much 
of these things should be tolerated as 
is found absolutely necessary, and the 
less of them found necessary the bet- 
ter. Perhaps I appear too dogmatic 
in thus brushing aside as already an- 
swered a question which is still agitating 
many graver and wiser heads than mine. 
If so, my excuse must be that, while I 
am wholly out of sympathy with much 
that is being done in the English work 
of our high schools, Iam unreservedly 
optimistic as to the future. I am strong 
in my faith that the day will soon come 
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as an end unto itself—not as a means to 
other ends altogether undesirable to or- 
dinary things, and all but unattainable 
to everyone save the specialist on ‘“‘things 
in general.”” I am hopeful that some 
day our English text-books will be edited 
solely with a view to acquainting the 
student with the book’s soul, which is 
the author’s own—not to sending him on 
a futile search after the editor’s which died 
long since either of starvation or indiges- 
tion. Believing, as I do, in the future 
with respect to these points (and my be- 
lief is grounded on the recognition of 
much that is good in the r resent), I wish 
to take the ultimate solution of the ques- 
tion for granted and apply its lessons to 
present difficulties. 

If, then, the English course aims prop- 
erly at soul-culture, not at soul-slaughter, 
the first and most important essential to 
good English teaching is that the teacher 
himself shall have a real live soul of 
his own to bring into the classroom. 
With this the rest will follow as the 
night the day. He will enter at once 
into sympathetic relations with those 
young souls intrusted to his care, and 
will never fail to find the shortest and 
surest way to bring them inspiration and 
sustenance from the noble sources in our 
literature. In the composition work he 
will lead them constantly toward a freer 
self-expression, irrespective for the most 
part of grammatical rules and rketorical 
accessories—the spontaneous sel!-expres- 
sion, however crude, of thinking, feeling 
beings, obeying the promptings of an 
awakened creative instinct. Surely with 
such an aim and with such an attitude, 
and, above all, with such a soul, the 
English teacher will accomplish much 
that is frequently wholly forgotten or 
neglected, and his work will become as 
pleasurable to his pupils as it is profitable. 
Just as surely, I believe, are all the 
grind, the worry, and the positive dislike 
that frequently attend the student’s work 
in English to be attributed to lack of the 
spiritual atmosphere and purpose. 

So much from the standpoint of the 
pupil’s welfare; but our real concern 
here is as much with the teacher as 
with the pupil. The point I wish to 
make is that where the work of the 
pupils is a dreary drudgery, the teacher 
who is to blame is to be pitied as much 
as they; for in his case the condi- 
tions are a sure symptom of that dreadful 
disease to which all teachers, as soon as 
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they enter the profession, become liable 
—fossilization. The teacher in general 
whose work has become uninspired and 
mechanical has simply lost touch with 
life—with the life of men at large, with 
the life of his pupils, and with the life of 
whatever makes for beauty in the world 
about him; his own life is no longer an 
activity, but a state: his concern is for 


the method, not for the result; his teach-. 


ing is only an employment imposed upon 
him from without, not a process operating 
in accordance with inward law and pur- 
pose. He has become, in short, a mere 
pedagogical machine, with rusty bearings 
and broken cogs. That he is not fit in 
this condition to enter a schoolroom goes 
without saying. The question is: How 
did he get that way? and what, for his 
own soul’s sake, of indeed it is not already 
too late, shall he do about it ? 

In the particular case of the English 
teacher, I think it is clear that this 
quenching of the vital spark has come of 
a too constant application to the techni- 
cal and theoretical phases of his subject, 
to the neglect of its spiritual aspects and 
the side of its real values. Not that 
technique and theory are undeserving of 
serious attention ; indeed, in their nroper 
place and with proper correlations, they 
are adjuncts to the highest literary study; 
but the difficulty is that they are likely 
soon to assume for him who studies them 
the importance of an end unto themselves. 
For it is a fact beyond question that the 
critical faculties, which are after all 
almost purely discursive, cannot be cul- 
tivated with too exclusive attention with- 
out some impairment of the faculty of in- 
tuitive appreciation—what Matthew Ar- 
nold calls ‘‘ the power which we have in 
us for beauty.’’ To be forever analyzing 
a great work to detect the method, tear- 
ing it to pieces to see how it was put 
together, comparing part with part and 
this masterpiece with that, in order to 
determine the degree and kind of excel- 
lence, not only is a futile kind of exercise 
when pursued for its own sake, but is 
absolutely destructive, when so pursued, 
of the sense of beauty and of beauty itself. 
The laboratory method in the study of 
literature will never do, if it means vivi- 
section; for literature is life, and you 
cannot come to know life (in this case, at 
any rate) by destroying it. 

The fossilized English teacher is, then, 
like most degenerates, a victim of bad 
habits. These habits may have origi- 
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nated from any of a variety of causes. 
They may have been formed early in life 
—perhaps as far back as his own high 
school period, when he gave in to influ- 
ences similar to those that are injuring 
his own pupils; or perhaps they came 
later in the classes of a philologist who 
‘*interpretéd’’ literature for him in col- 
lege; possibly, even, they were the re- 
sult of a heartless mistaken school system 
which wholly discounted the teacher’s 
individuality in favor of set requirements 
and animposed method, This last cause 
deserves special mention, since it is re- 
lated to one that concerns the whole pro- 
fession. One of the curses of present-day 
education is the tendency to increase and 
complicate the all but futile claptrap and 
folderol of what we loftily designate as 
‘* organization ’’ and ‘‘system.’’ I sup- 
pose these are a necessary evil but an evil 
they surely are to the degree that they 
obstruct and hinder the nerformance of 
the teacher’s proper serious labors. 
Wherever so-called ‘‘system’’ has a 
special importance of its own, the teach- 
ers who are enslaved to it are likely to 
get into the habit of regarding it as para- 
mount; as soon as the teacher falls into 
this error, he surrenders a large part of 
his rights and functions as a live, self- 
active being. 

But, from whatever causes these ruin- 
ous habits had their origin, they are 
habits which, with all their attendant 
evils, might have been avoided, if there 
had been in the beginning a right con- 
ception of the nature of literature and 
the aims of literature and the aims of 
literary study. They are habits, indeed, 
which I think can be overcome, provided 
their victim is made aware of them in 
time. The cure is a simple one, or at 
least it may be simply stated, since, like 
any other real cure, it isto be affected by 
the removal of the causes. The removal 
of the causes in this case means just one 
thing—getting back to life: life here 
means breadth of sympathy, variety of 
interests, capacity for healthy enjoyiment, 
knowledge of men and the world at large; 
everything, in short, which makes for 
beauty and power of personal character. 
For character surely is as much the re- 
sult as it is the cause of the kind of life 
we live. What we as teachers need is 
broad, varied living, as opposed to a nar- 
row, uninspired professionalism. The 
paradox in the case of the English 
teacher who cannot express himself is to 
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be explained as a phase of degeneracy : 
his condition is symptomatic of fossiliza- 
tion, and he should undergo a spiritual 
renovation. To that end, let him mingle 
freely with men in other walks of life 
than his own; let him read widely and 
for pleasure; let him put himself in 
touch with the life and spirit of the time, 
and know the current of the world’s 
events ; in other words, let him begin to 
practice what he is supposed to preach, 
life.—Forrest C. Bailey in School Review. 





THE HOLIDAY FEELING. 





WISE Chinaman, who occupied an 
important official position in this 
country several years ago, when asked 
what custom, habit, characteristic or 
social phenomenon ot the Western civili- 
zation and world excited his greatest 
wonder, said that the Christmas holiday 
season impressed him most deeply. He 
had noticed among his many acquain- 
tances, consisting of all manner of people, 
that at the holiday season even the cur- 
mudgeons—there were curmudgeous in 
America, though he politely declared 
that there were few to the square mile— 
even the stingy, close, selfish people, who 
ordinarily gave themselves slight concern 
about the happiness or comfort of others, 
began, as Christmas approached, to de- 
vise schemes to make other people happy. 
The observation is a just one. The 
influence of the Christmas feeling 
searches out the most remote nooks and 
crannies of human nature in our national 
life, and exercises a magic power of 
cheerfulness, of generosity, of brightness, 
charity, love and unselfishness. The 
observance of the Christmas holiday is 
almost universal among all kinds and 
conditions of men, and theideas of amity, 
good feeling, cheeriness and happiness, 
and especially the ideas which give rise 
to plans for the happiness of others, per- 
meate the very air so thoroughly that it 
is impossible to escape the spirit which 
animates the whole population. 

Even those who look upon life as an 
inevitable battle. and pursue their way 
roughshod through the incessant strife, 
are caught in the genial current, and 
must perforce yield somewhat to the 
sentiment and influence of the season 
and recognize at least a truce. 

‘* A kind heart,’’ says our own Irving, 
“is a fountain of gladness, making 
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everything in its vicinity to freshen into 
smiles.’’ 

The man who has been nursing a hate 
or enmity abates, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, his ferocity ; friends who have 
been estranged begin to think of the good 
qualities of one another ; those who have 
been contemplating an act of kindness or 
charity perform it at last at the fitting 
season ; the person who has been medi- 
tating a meanness feels the incongruity 
of the deed at this time, and all through 
the land there seems to be an irresistible 
impulse to forget self and to think of 
others. All our actions, said the cold 
and calculating Lord Bacon, take their 
hue from the complexion of the heart, 
and the world is in emulation in giving 
the heart free play : 

Oh! we aresunk enough here, God knows, 

But not quite so sunk that moments, 

Pure though seldom, are denied us 

When the spirit’s true endowments 

Stand out plainly from its false ones, 

And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 

To its triumph or undoing. 

Many cynical people are inclined to 
jeer at all plans for the betterment of the 
human race, the increase of happiness and 
the growth of kinder feeling and a loftier, 
more humane conduct. ‘ You laugh at 
schemes of humane improvement?’’ 
asked Boswell of Johnson, and the doctor 
replied, ‘‘ Why, sir, they are usually very 
laughable things.’’ And yet any one 
can see that by a mere resolve to be better 
and kinder and to make other people 
happier the whole population is, as a 
matter of fact, much happier, because 
nearly all people set their hearts on doing 
acts of mercy, courtesy and good-will. 

During the past century an anonymous 
fugitive pamphlet by an obscure writer 
gave some people a little merriment. It 
bore some such resounding title as ‘‘A 
Project for the Elevation of the Human 
Race and Its Maintenance on the Plane 
of Universal Brotherhood by the Means 
of the Extension of the Christmas Spirit 
to the Fifty-two Weeks of the Year.’’ 
The man who wrote it was regarded as 
crack-brained, but the more the idea is 
considered the better it appears. Sup- 
pose the Christmas attitude were made 
stronger and stronger each year, and 
suppose the benefits of being humane, 
unselfish, kindly and cheerful were so 
clearly and so widely recognized that 
more and more people were to decide with 
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would be just as lovable and honorable 
and charitable as they feel impelled to be 
at this season. The world would undergo 
a change which would render most of 
the schemes for human improvement un- 
necessary. 

Theextension of Christmas is a wonder- 
fully good idea. It is not necessary to 
keep up the giving of presents, or the 
use of Christmas greens, or the feasting, 
or any of the observances which accom- 
pany the Christmas festival. The re- 
quisite is the extension of the Christmas 
feeling and expansion of the heart. 
Paley, the philosopher, had a theory 
that the ‘common course of things is in 
favor of happiness; happiness is the 
rule, misery the exception.’’ For if the 
order were reversed, our attention would 
be called to examples of health and con- 
tent instead of disease and want. Happi- 
ness would be the natural order if all men 
would do their share in the world and 
not shirk their duties, and one of those 
duties is stated thus by Dean Stanley : 

‘* Each one of us is bound to make the 
little circle in which he lives better and 
happier—bound to see that out of that 
small circle the widest good may flow. 
Each may have fixed in his mind the 
thought that out of a single household 
may flow influences that shall stimulate 
the whole commonwealth and the whole 
civilized world.’’ 

This is so simple a method of making 
the world happier and so obvious that it 
is too much overlooked, but it is the only 
way of making Christmas last all the 
year round.— Phila. Ledger. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 








HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 





ID you ever keep a district school and 
‘*board ’round?’’ If you never did, 

your early education was sadly neglected. 
Perhaps some time in the course of the 
week, sotne little boy comes to the desk : 
‘Say, Master, my mamma wants you to 
board at our house next week. We are 
going to kill hogs to-morrow, and she 
says you may as well come then as any 
time.’? So Monday night you cover up 
the fire so that it will be sure to keep, 
and you go out to seek your boarding- 
place, perhaps to a house in the further- 
most corner of the district, wading 
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through snow up to your knees. The 
family live in the kitchen, but it is warm. 

For supper you have ‘‘cold victuals,’’ 

beef, pork, and vegetables of various 
kinds. You wash it down with corn 
coffee, not as bad a drink as acorns and 
chicory ; or may be hard cider. After 
supper you play with the babies, help 
the boys and girls do their sums, and play 

checkers with the hired man. By the 
way, I wonder what has become of the 
good old game of ‘‘ Three Men Morris”’ 

or ‘‘ Fox and Geese.’’ You taik a while 

with the old farmer, politics or religion, 

and then, lighted by a tallow candle, you 

make your way to the spare room. The 

bed was made up in August, and there 

is no convenience in the room for a fire. 

Your fingers are numb, but you manage 

to undress, in part at least, and crawl in 

between the sheets. Now comes the tug. 
of. war; ‘‘the battle royal.’’ Did you 

ever shiver yourself warm? The more 
intense the cold, the more you shiver. 

Your teeth chatter, the cold chills run up 
and down your back, you curl yourself 
up into the smallest possible space, but 

after a time, through the very intensity 

of your sufferings, the perspiration starts 

and you drop asleep. You have actually 

shivered yourself warm. But the ordeal 

is not yet through. You are dreaming 

of home and comfort, when some one sets 

the candle inside the door and you hear 

the still small voice, ‘‘It is time to get up; 

breakfast is most ready.’’ You pull 

yourself out of bed; luckily half your 

clothes are already on, and in a short 

time you are down stairs. For breakfast 

you have buckwheat cakes, hot from the 

griddle, New Orleans molasses, sausage 

homemade, and again corn coffee. When 

you start for school the stars are still 

shining. You enter the schoolroom, rake 

open the coals, throw on the dry kind- 

lings, and soon the stoveis red hot. Now 

the sun peepsin at the windows. You 

thaw out the ink, and you have your 

copies all set by the time the boys and 

girls begin to come. 

That is what it meant to keep school 
at ‘‘eleven dollars a month and board 
’round.’’ The old-fashioned schoolmaster 
would follow it for four months and come 
out in the spring with unruffled temper 
and unimpaired digestion. Verily ‘‘ there 
were giants in those days.”’ 

The old-fashioned schoolmaster could 
read and write and cipher, and although 
he knew nothing of phonetics, he could 
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spell all the words in Webster’s old biue 
spelling-book. He could parse the most 
intricate sentences in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ or in Pope's ‘‘ Essay on Man.”’ 
From a goose quill he could manufacture 
a pen equal to the finest steel pen of to- 
day, and although he knew nothing of 
the Spencerian slant, or the perpendicu- 
lar style, he could nevertheless set a fair 
roundhand copy which our high school 
boys and girls would do well to imitate. 
He knew little of what we call didactics 
and icss ot psychology, but he was a 
master-hand at manual training, as many 
a mischievous urchin bore unwilling 
witness. The terms, correlation, co- 
ordination, apperception, would have 
fallen upon his ears without meaning, as 
the words of a foreign language, yet he 
knew that the acme of school govern- 
ment was in obedience to rules, and that 
the road to learning was in self reliance 
and hard study. 

He possessed no diploma and held no 
state certificate ; no normal school pro- 
fessors threatened him with direst frowns 
if he failed in examination, and no county 
superintendent marked his papers 65 per 
cent., aud therefore judged him unfit to 
teach. 

He was a power in the neighborhood 
where he lived. Questions of politics and 
religion were referred to him, and parents 
committed their children to his care with 
perfect assurance of their safety. Next 
to the Puritan minister, the Puritan 
schoolmaster held the place of honor in 
church and state. 

He was proud of his calling and es- 
teemed himself one of the elect of the 
earth. One of these old masters said to 
me a few years ago: ‘‘I taught school 
twenty five winters in succession, and 
they came after me again and offered me 
fifty-dollars a month, but I thought it 
was time to quit and told them no.’’ He 
is a wise man who knows his own limita- 
tions. 

These men taught school in the winter 
and worked on the farms during the 
summer. Like other classes of men they 
embrace the good, the bad, and the in- 
different. The best of them were de- 
scendants of men who sat under the 
preaching of the old divines like Jonathan 
Edwards, whose sermons set the theolog- 
ical world on fire. Their forefathers fol- 
lowed Stark from the mountains of New 
Hampshire and turned the tide of the 
Battle of Bennington. They turned from 
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the school to the farm and from the farm 
to the school, and never forgot that 
wherever they were, they were expected 
to do a man’s work in the world, whether 
they hoed corn in June or taught school 
in December. These men believed in 
something. No man is strong who has 
no convictions. The master opened and 
closed his school with prayer, and if he 
was forced in the meantime to use the 
switch or the ferule he was equally con- 
scientiousin that. Theold minister who 
had been in his pulpit fifty years visited 
every school in turn once each term, and 
made a prayer before he left them. The 
influence upon the young people was 
most wholesome. 

Then the New Testament{was a part of 
the child’s equipment when he went to 
school, and ‘‘ reading ’round’’ was the 
first exercise in the morning. The Bible 
was something more than an ancient 
classic, and its stories more than myths 
handed down by tradition. Fifty years 
ago a classmate of mine was refused per- 
mission to deliver his oration at com- 
mencement because in it he hinted that 
possibly the account given in Genesis of 
the creation is not literally true ; and a 
reputable Ohio college refused young men 
permission to study geology, as it had a 
tendency to make infidels of them. 

John Adams taught the first grammar 
school established in Worcester, Mass. 
A bronze tablet in a setting of Quincy 
marble marks the spot where the old 
house stood. ‘‘In his later years he ad- 
vised every young man to keep school as 
the best method of acquiring patience, 
self-command, and a knowledge of char- 
acter.’” He once declared that ‘‘ while 
keeping school he acquired more knowl- 
edge of human nature than while he was 
at the bar, in the world of politics, or at 
the courts of Europe.’’ 

Fifty years later Daniel Webster taught 
an academy in Maine for three years, and 
thought seriously of being a pedagog for 
life. With his massive head, his com- 
manding forehead, his black, lustrous 
eyes, deep set, under shaggy eyebrows, 
no wonder the children were awed by his 
presence and called him ‘‘all eyes.’”” He 
hunted and fished ; he quoted poetry, and, 
after his own fashion, he coquetted with 
the young ladies, although he declared 
that he could never calculate to a certainty 
the value of a dimple, nor estimate the 
charm of an eyebrow. It is to-day an 
honor to the old-fashioned schoolmaster 
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that such men did not despise the school- 
master’s calling. 

Those were days when young men 
taught school as a part of their education. 
Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, Bow- 
doin, nearly all the eastern colleges, had 
their long vacation immediately after 
Thanksgiving, so that the students could 
teach a winter term. Previous to the 
Civil war the schools of New England 
were largely indebted to the college stu- 
dents who were accustomed to teach to 
them part of each year. From Maine to 
New York, from Dartmouth to Cape Cod, 
through the southern states, these young 
men, these students, earned, by their ser- 
vices in the schoolroom, a living and a 
little to help pay their college tuition, 
although Halleck tells us that 
The Virginians look upon them with about as 

favorable eyes, 
As Gabriel upon the Devil in Paradise. 

There is sex in mind as there is in na- 
ture. The feminine mind and the mas- 
culine mind are complements of each 
other. This annual infusion of the mas- 
culine mind, together with the fact that 
these students were accustomed to self- 
exertion and self-reliance, aided in giving 
manly vigor and intellectual strength to 
the entire community. The schoolmaster 
of fifty years ago drilled the army that 
gave Grant the victory at Appomattoxt 
Brawny, brainy men, their work made 
New England pre-eminent in the councils 
of the nation. We need this vivifying, 
stimulating influence in our schools to- 
day, and I for one know not where to find 
it. Looking back over the lapse of fifty 
years, it seems to me that the teachers of 
those days had the scholarship of brains 
rather than books; that they were ac- 
customed to think sharply along all lines, 
and exacted from their pupils a class of 
work which would not be tolerated in our 
schools to day. Pupils were required to 
study with a view of getting the greatest 
discipline out of the subject matter. 
They practiced vivisection upon every 
subject they took up. In fact I am in- 
clined to think that books have too large 
a sphere assigned them in our modern 
culture. 

Pupils were taught to exhaust the 
means at their command. But few 
schools had dictionaries or encyclopedias 
or reference books. The text-book was 
their main resource, and that they mas- 
tered. A superabundance of means and 
helps is like the continual use of crutches, 
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it makes the student an intellectual crip- 
ple all his life. Lou Dillon is perhaps no 
faster stepper than Flora Temple, only 
that she has the easy running sulky, the 
rubber tire, the wind shield, the running 
mate, and all the contrivances possible to 
force her record down to the lowest pos- 
sible figures. But the farmer never ex- 
pects to breed the useful farm horse from 
the Lou Dillon stock. And so I some- 
times doubt whether from the heavy, 
hot-bed curriculum of to-day we shall 
ever raise a race of men like Daniel Web- 
ster or John Adams, or their compeers in 
the more active walks of a strenuous life. 
When the present frenzy for the greatest 
amount of work in the least time has run 
its race, and the educational pulse finds 
its normal condition, the old-time academy 
with its freedom from routine, its oppor- 
tunities for individual work, will find its 
ancient place in our educational system. 

And here let me refer for one moment 
to the school of fifty yearsago. My mind 
goes back to a little manufacturing village 
in Connecticut. The schoolhouse, neat 
and commodious, fitted up for four teach- 
ers, stood on the village green. There 
was plenty of room for out-door exercise. 
It was before the wicked craze that there 
should be no recess lest the children be 
corrupted. There was no course of study 
and little red-tape; no printed rules and 
regulations, and no ‘‘ accredited list ’’ to 
lure the too ambitious school to do work 
far beyond its resources. In the shadow 
of Yale no professor sought to tell us 
what to do in English or Latin. Promo- 
tions were unknown as a rule of order, 
and teachers and pupils alike were un- 
vexed by the spectre of term examina- 
tions. It was simplicity simplified. We 
worked forty-four weeks in a year, and 
thought our vacations were rather too 
long. The highest compliment ever paid 
the old school was by one who was a 
school girl then, now the mother of 
grown-up men and women: “‘I tell my 
children that the point of failure with 
them is that they don’t know how to 
study."’ 

The schoolmaster fifty vears ago esti- 
mated very highly ‘‘the art of study,’’ 
and he taught it with the same thorough- 
ness and precision with which he taught 
the three R’s. ‘‘ Rake clean there, boy,’’ 
was the command given to the boy who 
followed the cart in the rough hay-field 
of New Hampshire, and it was given in 
the same tones of voice with which he 
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was sent to his lessons in the winter 
school. The practice of ‘ raking clean’’ 
was taught in those old schools, and 
might well be taught in those of to-day. 
But it is time to stop. I am not an 
optimist ; am not a pessimist. Between 
those who mourn for the past, and those 
who anticipate the future, there is a mid- 
dle ground, for those who recognize the 
present as the post of duty. And there, 
old friend, you and I have willingly taken 
our stand. The fifty years have passed 
since you entered the schoolroom have 
been full of labor. The fruition is un- 
doubtedly rich, but how rich none can 
tell. Yours has been an unchanging 
creed of love, and faith, and duty which 
you have written on the fleshy tablets of 
thousands of human hearts. Coming to 
Iowa in pioneer days, you have built 
yourself into the educational growth of a 
great state. Surely to-day you, ‘‘ The 
Schoolmaster of Fifty Years Ago,’’ may 
congratulate yourself and say ‘‘I have 
done what I could for the education of my 
race.”’—V. E. Journal of Education. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS. 








BY SUPT. W. H. HYLAND. 





FELLOW TEACHERS. ‘There are two 
classes of teachers in this county at present 
and the following description may aid 
you in determining the relative value of 
each to the schools. One class will re- 
ceive an endorsement from me to teach 
school in Stanton county next year, the 
other will not. To which class do you 
belong? Listen: The yard is untidy: 
the school room uncomfortable, poorly 
ventilated and dirty, being swept only 
occasionally ; the walls are bare, having 
no decorations. Her pupils come to 
school late and stay out frequently—her 
average daily attendance being forty per 
cent. or less than her enrollment. Her 
discipline—well she has not very much. 
Her pupils do not know how to study, 
they do not like to work and they care 
but little for their teacher. They are not 
required to write their descriptive lessons 
and bring them to class for criticism ; 
little or no attention is given to the 
marking of errors and to the few that are 
marked they pay no attention because it 
makes no difference to them anyway as 
the tablets are seldom if ever checked. 
There is no gain in the children’s work 
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and hence no praises are heard from the 
the parents. This teacher always sends 
her samples to the superintendent’s office. 
She seldom, if ever, calls to suggest ways 
in which the superintendent may aid in 
improving her school ; she ‘knows how’’ 
so well that she needs no suggestions as to 
the conduct of her school, apparently quite 
indifferent to everything connected with 
her station but the drawing of her salary 
which she does with alacrity and always 
on time. She seldom praises her pupils 
because she sees but little that shows ad- 
vancement or credit to her or her pupils. 
She seems to think that the people in 
her neighborhood ‘‘do not know very 
much anyway’’ and Saturday and Sun- 
day always find her elsewhere for she 
seems ‘‘so relieved’’ to get away. She 
thinks it does not matter much how she 
puts in the five days for which she draws 
salary, as she believes that her patrons 
would not know good work from bad and 
that they care but little how school goes. 

When the superintendent or any one 
visits her school, she is wreathed in smiles 
and is, oh, so nice! often telling her 
pupils before the visitor gets his team 
cared for that “‘ we will take the same 
lessons again to-day that we had yester- 
day.’”’ The condition of things is easily 
seen through, but she does not know 
that. Her neglect of work and the proper 
using, marking and checking of tablets 
is observed and remarked, and she smil- 
ing!y promises to have improvements 
made by the time of the next visit (but 
she doesn’t and she smiles, smiles, 
smiles !)—in fact she does not appreciate 
the importance of her work ; she is not a 
teacher at all and next year her place will 
be vacant. The superintendent when he 
qualified for his office took an oath to ad- 
minister the schools to the best of his 
ability and he believes that it would be a 
violation of that oath to allow such per- 
sons to continue in school work in Stan- 
ton county. 

Listen again: An air of refinement 
pervades the surroundings and a busi- 
ness-like hum and expression greet you 
when you arrive at the door; cleanliness 
is apparent and everything looks whole- 
some. The pupils know their lessons at 
class time and secure praises for work 
well done; their tablets show care and 
attention and gain on every page because 
of the correction of errors indicated. And 
the teacher—well, she is not like the other 
one, her smiles are real and her face is 
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illumined with a real light, for she is 
energetic, faithful, cheerful, earnest and 
honest. She entertains a fondness for 
her work and she is seeking and securing 
success in the noblest work of God, that 
of making boys and girls think and be- 
come inspired by her example and teach- 
ing to lead lives of purity, nobleness, 
honesty and the hope to do something 
and to be somebody. Her pupils, later, 
take advantage of opportunities for higher 
education because of the stimulation given 
them to prepare themselves to be the 
more capable to meet and conquer life’s 
battles. There is no doubt that a crown 
of glory will encircle the head of her who 
appreciates so well the importance of her 
work and who is able here on earth to 
secure for herself such a degree of fame 
and such a measure of success. She is 
ever solicitous of good things to improve 
her work, she tries to follow the work 
outlined, making ber school fit into the 
system and she is, in fact, entirely in 
contrast with the teacher first described. 
She often praises her pupils and she says 
that she thinks ‘‘ that she has the nicest 
school, patrons and school board in the 
country.’’ Of course she does not know 
how many nice ones there are in the 
country, but we know that she entertains 
the proper spirit. Herewith is a copy of 
the record of the superintendent’s visits. 

First visit: ‘‘ Doing the best she 
knows. Not marking all work suffi- 
ciently. Not giving enough of copying 
out of readers. But so earnest and kind; 
following her programme; willing to 
accept all suggestions; anxious to suc- 
ceed and—succeeding. She is so good 
in every way. Would that all teachers 
were so sincere and understood their 
work so well! Using ideas secured at 
institute—analysis steps in arithmetic.’’ 

Second visit: ‘‘ Marking and checking 
tablets O. K. Doing splendidly. Has 
made great gains in her pupils. May 
have any school in the county that she 
wants. Is worthy of the best of places. 
Doing all her work as desired.”’ 

There are many such teachers in Stan- 
ton county and they are the ones who 
will receive my endorsement for future 
work; others need not apply. I am al- 
ways disheartened when I visit the former 
teacher, but the ‘latter always gives me 
great joy. The former is a detriment to 
any community, the latter a blessing the 
light of which shines throughout the 
county. Which is your class? 
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SUPT. CHARLES S. FOOS. 





URING the past year there has been 
some agitation against home study. 
It is the prerogative of parents to decide 
whether their children shall study at 
home or not. Some believe in home 
work, others perhaps do not; hence it is 
impracticable to make a coercive rule. 
Parents cannot be enjoined to help or not 
to help their children in their studies. I 
favor home study under proper conditions 
and restrictions. Without it progress 
will necessarily be slow on the part of a 
large majority of pupils. I cannot see 
how a plan of school study can be devised 
that shall take the place of quiet home 
work. 

In a measure this movement is a re- 
vival of the fallacy that there is a royal 
path to learning. Every decade or soa 
plan is jubilantly proclaimed that the 
“‘grind’’ of school work is at an end, 
that a substitute for study has been dis- 
covered, but after a few months we are 
ali at our books again conning as hard as 
ever. There was a time not so long past 
when it was pedagogically criminal to 
know the alphabet in the order usage has 
given it to us; to look at a spelling book, 
to utter aloud the letters c-a-t, in the 
spelling of cat; to count without splints, 
corn, or peas; to repeat the multiplication 
table, in fact, to do anything as our 
fathers and grandfathers used to do it. 
No doubt these agitations led to import- 
ant reforms in our methods of teaching; 
but that our fathers were all wrong, and 
that we are all right in educational mat- 
ters is scarcely plausible. 

Are all the people who oppose home 
study insincere in the matter? I think 
not. The movement results from a num- 
ber of causes. The chief cause is the 
alleged over-taxing of pupils, and in the 
correction of this the agitation may be 
helpful. As the work is now arranged 
and the schools graded, there ought to be 
no over-taxing. If there is, the fault lies 
either in the grading of the pupil or in 
the method of the teacher, or perhaps. 
partly in both. Beyond question many 
parents are too ambitious for their chil- 
dren. They urge promotion after pro- 
motion, often when the child is unpre- 
pared to advance. They are impatient, 
too, if their children are not the leaders 
in the class. Then, too, they burden 
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them with lessons in music, elocution, 
and what not, and as a result many chil- 
dren become nervous and often sick. An 
investigation of a recent case of low 
standing disclosed the fact that a pupil 
below the grammar grade received out- 
side instruction in vocal and instrumental 
music and elocution, attended a class of 
Bible study, and drilled in an amateur 
military organization. In all of these the 
boy did well, the parent declared, and 
therefore he could not account for his low 
standing at school. It seems to me that 
the reason is apparent. A number of 
cases revealed the fact that social affairs, 
societies, etc., kept pupils up to a very 
late hour. Asa result children were ail- 
ing, and the indisposition was frequently 
attributed to school work. 

On the contrary, too, some teachers 
are too exacting in the work they require. 
They think that they are successful in 
proportion to the quantity of knowledge 
poured into the pupils. Their plan is 
analogous to the liberal tradesman, who 
hopes to please his customers by filling 
the measure to running over. They for- 
get that education is a natural process 
and that pupils are not receptacles. 
They fail to realize that the aim in edu- 
cation is to develop the child so that he 
may do a part in life intelligently and 
happily, and that the child in school 
should learn to work patiently, enthus- 
jastically, accurately, and conscientiously. 

The remedy of over-taxing does not lie 
in the abolition of home study, even if 
that were possible. Without work, per- 
sistent and painstaking, in any sphere of 
life, the results are unsatisfactory. So it 
is in the school. Periods for study in 
school are now in vogue, but periods for 
study undisturbed by the routine of the 
schoolroom are essential to real progress. 
Neither, in my opinion, is such work 
harmful if conditions are proper. Of 
course, home study can be and is over- 
done. Some teachers try to shift their 
duties upon the parents and make the 
recitation simply a ‘‘parrot’’ exercise. 
Teachers sometimes despairingly say, ‘‘I 
haven’t reached the point in my work 
this term where the pupils can get the 
work without explanation.’’ This phil- 
osophy is fortunately becoming rare. 
Explanations should be made in the 
schoolroom. Teachers should presume 
that pupils can receive no home instruc- 
tion. Home instruction and home study, 
however, are entirely different problems. 
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The latter presupposes no aid on the part 
of parents. Here is where the tact of the 
teacher is put to the test. It requires 
intelligent judgment and discrimination 
to decide just how much explanation to 
give, and how much nottogive. I think 
that the more pupils can do without help, 
the better it is for them, but they should 
not be left to grope helplessly. They 
should be taught to be self-reliant. The 
old ungraded school turned out so many 
independent, self-reliant workers, simply 
because pupils were compelled, on ac- 
count of the multitude of classes, to shift 
for themselves. 

The question of home study is not one 
for legislation, but one for the parent and 
the teacher, and with cordial, intelligent 
co-operation between the home and the 
school most of the school difficulties will 
disappear. If pupils are not to study in 
the evening, what shall they do? All 
educators agree that idleness is the worst 
possible thing for children, and that even 
their play should be intelligently directed. 
Would not this reform give us an army 
of idle children, and would they not tend 
to the street? Already we are distressed 
by the growing numbers of children seen 
on the street at night. We are trying to 
solve the ‘‘bad boy’’ problem. Under 
the no-home-study plan, in my opinion, 
its solution would be impossible. If all 
school children were at home studying 
after seven in the evening, I believe they 
would be better mentally, physically and 
morally. In fact, a partial solution is 
possible under home study. In order to 
investigate the question more closely, I 
interviewed fifty boys at random through- 
out the city, and found that forty studied 
at night; ten did not. Of the forty, who 
said they studied, I asked the question: 
What would you do to-night, if you 
didn’t have tostudy? Their replies may 
be classified as follows: ‘‘ Play with the 
boys on the street,’’ twenty-four; ‘‘Go 
to the show,”’ seven; ‘‘Go to the club 
shanty,’’ five; ‘‘Church,’’ two; ‘‘ Read,”’ 
one; ‘‘Uncertain,’’ one. To be sure 
these replies are given without parental 
advice or restraint, and yet it seems to 
me that one can read between the lines 
the appalling consequences of the success 
of the movement against home study. 
The sweetest memories of my own child 
life are of evenings spent at my books. 

To be definite but not dogmatic about 
the matter, teachers should so arrange 
their work as to expect little or no home 
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study in the first and second grades; 
thirty minutes in the third grade; forty- 
five minutes to an hour in the fourth 
grade; an hour or little more in the fifth 
and sixth grades; an hour and a half in 
the seventh and eighth grades; and two 
hours in the high schools. To pass a 
rule of this kind, however, would be 
fruitless and unwise. Ina general way 
this or another scheme may be suggested, 
but to attempt to enforce such a rule 
would require acensorship on the home. 

In all cases the physical condition of 
the child should be considered. Health 
is paramount. Parents, teachers, and 
pupils should curb ambition, when home 
study is detrimental to health; the work 
in special cases should be abridged, and 
as a consequence, of course, progress 
should be less rapid. This is not a mat- 
ter for legislation, but for arbitration be- 
tween parent and teacher or superin- 
tendent. 





_ 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE ENGLISH. 





HE colleges of the United States have 
practically uniform entrance require- 
ments. The requirements for the years 
1905 to 1911 call for the following books : 


Arnold’s ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum.”’ 

Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays.”’ 

Blackmore’s ‘‘ Lorna Doone.’’ 

Browning's ‘‘ Cavalier Tunes,”’ ‘‘ The Lost 
Leader,’’ ‘‘How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix,’’ ‘‘ Evelyn Hope,”’ 
‘*Home Thoughts from Abroad,” ‘‘ Home 
Thoughts from the Sea,’’ ‘‘ Incident of the 
French Camp,’’ ‘‘ The Boy and the Angel,’ 
‘“*One Word More,”’ ‘‘ Herve Riel.’’ 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I.”’ 

Burke’s ‘‘Speech on Conciliation with 
America,’’ or ‘‘Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress,’’ and ‘‘ Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration.”’ 

Byron’s ‘‘ Mazeppa’”’ and the ‘“‘ Prisoner of 
Chillon.”’ 

Carlyle’s ‘‘ Essay on Burns.’’ 

Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero Worship.’’ 

Chaucer’s ‘‘ Prologue.”’ 

Coleridge’s ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.’’ 

De Quincey’s ‘‘Joan of Arc’? and ‘‘ The 
English Mail Coach.”’ 

Dickens’ ‘* A Tale of Two Cities.”’ 

Grorge Eliot’s ‘‘ Silas Marner.’’ 

Emerson’s ‘‘ Essays.’’ (Selected.) 

Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography.”’ 

Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford.”’ 

Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Deserted Village.’’ 

Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.”’ 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘ House of Seven Gables.”’ 

Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch Book.”’ 

Lamb’s ‘‘Essays of Elia.’’ 
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Longfellow’s ‘‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.’’ 

Lowell’s ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ 

Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essay on Addison,’’ ‘‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,’’ and ‘‘ Life of Johnson.’’ 

Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas,’’ ‘‘ Comus,’’ ‘‘L’ Alle- 
gro,’’ ‘‘I]1 Penseroso,’’ and ‘‘ Minor Poems.’’ 

Palgrave’s ‘‘Golden Treasury’’ (First 
Series), Books II., III., and IV. 

Poe’s ‘‘ Poems.”’ 

Pope’s ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock.”’ 

Roger de Coverley Papers. 

Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies.’’ 

Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe.”’ 

Scott’s ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake.’’ 

Scott’s ‘‘ Quentin Durward.”’ 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It.’’ 

Soakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Ceesar.’’ 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth.”’ 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.’’ 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’’ 

Selections from Spenser’s‘‘Faerie Queen.”’ 


Tennyson’s ‘‘Gareth and Lynette,’ 
‘‘Launcelot and Elaine,’’ ‘‘ The Passing of 
Arthur.”’ 


Thackeray’s ‘‘ Henry Esmond.”’ 


THE ‘KID JUDGE” OF DENVER. 








BY HENRY J. HASKELL. 





A DENVER school inspector recently sent. 
a boy to the blackboard to write three 
proper names, 

‘*Of great men ?’’ asked the boy. 

‘It you like,’’ replied the inspector. And 
the boy wrote: 

‘*George Washington, 

‘* Abraham Lincoln, 

‘* Ben. B. Lindsey.’’ 

Denver appreciated the compliment, with 
the exception of the professional politicians, 
who hate the Judge of the County Court for 
his exposure of official corruption. Last 
spring public opinion forced his nomination 
on every ticket save the Socialist. Inthe 
fall election, made necessary by a technical- 
ity, when the Supreme Court had finished 
throwing out fraudulent votes, his opponent 
had fifteen, and Judge Lindsey had the rest 
—more than sixty-onethousand. The legal 
contest hasn’t yet been decided, but, what- 
ever happens, ‘‘ Ben.’’ B. Lindsey, as he 
signs himself, is to remain in office for the 
next few years. 

Colorado thinks its juvenile laws the best 
in the Union. They are. They provide for 
the paroling of young offenders and for 
compulsory school attendance; they pro- 
hibit child labor and the confinement of 
children under fourteen years of age in jails, 
and they penalize contributory delinquency 
on the part of parents and other adults. 
The capital city, moreover, maintains an 
admirable detention school, where delin- 
quent children may be sent temporarily. 
Besides, there is a State Industrial School 
for boys at Golden, and for girls at Morrison. 
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But the chief factor in the Colorado situa- 
tion is not the laws, but the personality 
behind them. For this short, slight, boy- 
ish man of thirty-five, in the frock coat, 
with the keen eyes and the soft voice, has 
his finger on every troublesome boy in the 
city, and under his wise management the 
leaders of the ‘‘gangs’’ have been trans- 
formed into pillars of the law. 

Early in the court’s history the street 
railway company was having trouble from 
boys who were derailing cars and smashing 
windows. Officers finally caught seven and 
took them to the juvenile court. 

Now, Judge Lindsey never asks one boy 
to ‘‘tellon’’ another. ‘‘Snitching,’’ as the 
street calls it, is against the ethics of the 
gang, and the Judge assumes that a boy’s 
sense of honor is as sacred as a man’s. 

“‘T don’t want you to tell on the other 
fellows,’’ he said to the seven, ‘‘ but you 
get them to come into court to-morrow, and 
I'll give them a square deal.’’ 

The next day they returned alone. The 
other boys were frightened, they reported; 
but they believed, if the Judge would write 
them a letter, they would come. 

‘“‘All right,’? he said. ‘‘ What shall I 
say ?”’ 

‘‘Begin,’’ replied one, with the evident 
intention of refuting a charge already 
brought against him, ‘‘ begin—‘ No kid has 
snitched, but if you’ll come the Judge’ll 
give you a square deal.’ ”’ 

A day or two later fifty-two boys crowded 
into his chambers. He explained the char- 
acter of their offense, and then organized a 
Little Citizens’ League to maintain order in 
the neighborhood. 

‘*Now, we’re not going to have any more 


policemen out there,’’ he said to the League. , 


**T’ve told the company that I’ll be respon- 
sible for their having no more trouble. I’m 
depending on you, now. You won’t throw 
me down, boys, will you?”’ 

‘* You bet we won’t, Judge,’’ they shouted. 
And they didn’t. 

‘*T don’t see how he does it,’’ said a Den- 
ver man, after recounting Judge Lindsey’s 
success in getting a yang of boy thieves 
into eourt after the police had given them 
up. ‘‘ Why, the little rats fairly swarm up 
there.”’ 

But his success is no mystery to any one 
who watches him in the court-room. The 
county court of the city and county of Den- 
ver is a probate court, with jurisdiction in 
certain other cases. And every second Sat- 
urday it sits as a juvenile court—*‘ Lind- 
sey’s Sunday-school”’ the police used to call 
it. They speak more respectfully of it now. 

The comparison really isn’t bad. The 
Juvenile Court in session looks much more 
like a Sunday-school than a court of crim- 
inal procedure. The Judge comes down 
from the bench to a camp-chair on a low 
platform. Beside him, keeping a record of 
the cases, sits Mrs. Gregory, a probation 
officer. Two other probation officers and 
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one or two truant officers are in the room, 
but there is no policeman, and no officer of 
any sortin uniform. Teachers and princi- 
pals from the ward schools are present in 
force to advise and explain. For the rest, 
there are one hundred and fifty boys—the 
few girls come on another day—most ot 
them between the ages of eight and four- 
teen, sitting in camp-chairs and swinging 
their feet. It is a clean crowd, thou it 
wasn’t so originally. Judge Lindsey found 
a room in the basement where the engineer 
stored his oil. He had it emptied and 
cemented, and water-pipes put in. Now 
the boys crowd there for shower-baths before 
going into court. These probationers are 
required to “yao every second Saturday 
with a report from the teacher of the ward 
school. 

‘‘The boys from the Webster School,’’ 
calls the Judge, and half a dozen little chaps 
crowd forward about him, ragged, perhaps, 
but clean. 

‘Here, Sam, come up here,’ says the 
Judge, pulling to his side a boy witha faded 
coat and patchwork trousers. ‘‘ You had 
only ‘fair’ in your last report, Sam, but I’ll 
bet it’s ‘excellent’ this time ’’—tearing open 
the envelope and glancing at the slip in- 
side. ‘‘That’s the stuff I knew you 
wouldn’t t’row me down, Sam, would you? 
Put it there.’’ And the boy gets a hearty 
handshake and stands aside, grinning all 
over. 

‘*What’s the matter, Johnny?’’ to the 
next in the group. ‘‘ We’ve stuck together 
a long time since that day I caught you 
shooting craps at the depot. Remember, 
Johnny? But your teacher says you’ve 
been playing hooky some lately. Don’t you 
know that boys that play hooky get to 
swiping things next?’’ 

ee ee 

‘* Well, you’re not going to dothat? No, 
sir, of course you’re not. I’ve given youa 
square deal, haven’t I? And you're going 
to give me a square deal, aren’t you? I 
know I can depend on you, Johnny, can’t I?’”’ 

‘You can, Judge.’’ 

‘*That’s right. That’s the way to talk. 
You’ll bring ‘excellent’ next time, won’t 

ou?’’ 

“PH try.” 

‘*Sure, you will’’—slapping him on the 
back. ‘‘ You’re my kind, Johnny. Now 
don’t forget.’’ 

So they pass in a long procession, each 
one called by name and greeted with a 
handshake or a slap on the back; those 
who have done well encouraged by the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Bully,’* ‘‘Good for you, Lin- 
der,’’ ‘‘ Fine; that’s out of sight;’’ the few 
less fortunate braced to do better with, 
‘I’m mighty sorry to hear this, Tom.’’ 
‘*Oh, pshaw, that’ll never do,’’ ‘‘ Say, you 
won’t throw me down, Skinny.”’ 

Sometimes a boy’s physical condition at- 
tracts the Judge’s attention. ‘‘Son, why 
don’t you like to go to school?’’ he asks 
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one with a long truancy record, drawing 
the boy to his side. 

‘*T have bad headaches,”’ is the reply. 

The Judge looks him over carefully. ‘‘Is 
his mother here? Oh, yes. Well, have 
you ever had George’s eyes examined? No? 
Come around to chambers to-night and I’ll 

ive you a note to Dr. Smith who will look 
into the matter.”’ 

Many such cases occur. The most re- 
onmthaite, perhaps, is one the Denver alien- 
ist proposes to report at length to the pro- 
fession. A boy who.was so morose and 
unruly that both parents and teachers had 
given him up became tractable and happy 
under the care of the physician whom Judge 
Lindsay called in when he learned that in 
early childhood the lad had been subject to 
epileptic fits. 

The school teachers are the Juvenile 
Court’s faithful allies. They have learned 
that the truant is under special temptation 
to petty thieving. Each teacher has a list 
of the boys on probation. If one fails to 
— at morning roll-call, the fact is tele- 
phoned to the Juvenile Court office within 
ten minutes and the case is at once investi- 
gated by a probation officer. 

After the school cases are disposed of the 
complaints of a more serious character are 
heard. At a recent session of the Court 
after Judge Lindsey had been out of town 
for five weeks and the docket had been 
accumulating, only two criminal charges 
were brought, and these were for minor 
offenses. Two boys were charged with rob- 
bing a drunken man of a bottle of beer and 
a small sum of money, and four others were 
accused of implication in the breaking of a 
suburban merchant’s window. 

‘‘Well, Isaac, how was it?’’ said the 
Judge to one of the first two. 

**IT took the bottle, Judge, but I didn’t 
take any money.”’ 

‘* Honor bright ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Judge.”’ 

‘* Well, I believe you, Isaac. I believe the 
cop was mistaken about the money. Where 
did you get it?”’ 

‘*TIt was only a dollar twenty-two, Judge. 
I made it selling thirty extras.’’ 

“Allright. Just wait a few minutes over 
there. But wecan’t have any more robbing 
of drunks. That was wrong, wasn’t it?”’ 

‘*Yes, Judge.”’ 

‘And you're going to cut it out, and the 
drinking, too? Wearen’t going to have to 
send you to Golden ?’’ 

The boy promised, and later a messenger 
sent by the Court to the newspaper office 
returned with confirmation of the story of 
the purchase of the extras. The prisoner 
and his companion were released on pro- 
bation, with instructions to appear at the 
chambers the next week for a private talk. 
The four boys involved in the window- 
smashing had been questioned by police 
and probation officers in vain. They didn’t 
break the window, and they knew nothing 
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about it. Tearful yet defiant, they faced 
the Judge, and began repeating their de- 
nials. He set the leader on his knee, anda 
little kindly talk brought out the facts. 
The boy who really threw the stone was to 
be persuaded to come in and talk with the 
Judge, and the gang were to pay for the 
window. 

The boys are encouraged to regard the 
Court as their friend. One day, in the 
midst of litigation involving an estate worth 
more than a million dollars, a youngster, 
with a bundle of newspapers under his arm, 
burst into the room, shouting, ‘‘ Judge, 
Judge, I want an injunction !”’ 

The attorneys were shocked and the bailiff 
started to put the boy out. ‘‘ Hold on,”’ 
said Judge Lindsey; ‘‘a live boy is worth 
more than a dead man’s millions. We'll 
adjourn court for five minutes and hear 
what he wants.”’’ 

The lad explained that a ‘fly cop’’ had 
just come on the beat and, because he was 
jumping on cars to sell papers, had driven 
him from the corner which had been his 
business stand for several years. He was 
losing fifty cents a day and wanted an in- 
junction against the policeman. The Judge 
took an injunction blank and wrote a note 
to the patrolman explaining that Morris 
was a good boy who reported regularly to 
the Court, and asked that he be allowed to 
get on the cars. ‘‘The cop dropped dead 
when he read it,’’ explained Morris the next 
day, ‘‘ but it was all right.’’ 

Judge Lindsey never sends an officer with 
boys committed to the detention school or 
to the institution at Golden. He trusts 
them to go alone, and only once has one 
ever failed him. A probation officer found 
‘*Moochey’’ asleep in a cheap restaurant 
the day after his commitment to the deten- 
tion school. ‘‘ Why aren’t you at school ?’’ 
demanded the officer, shaking him awake. 

‘*Oh, I clean forgot,’ said the penitent 
boy. ‘‘Gimme the writ an’ I’ll go right 
along.’’ 

When “‘Ben’’ Lindsey was appointed to 
the county bench five years ago, Colorado 
had a weak law governing the treatment of 
juvenile offenders. No personal attention 
was given to the boys. They were bundled 
off to the State Industrial School at Golden, 
or sent to jail, or put on probation, and that 
was all. The new judge had been on the 
bench only a short time when some boys 
were brought before him on the charge of 
robbing a farmer’s pigeon roost. It hap- 

ened that as a boy—he has lived in Denver 
rom his ninth year—he had started out to 
rob the same roost. The coincidence startled 
him. ‘‘I wouldn’t have wanted to go to 
jail or to the reform school for that,’’ he 
said to the prosecutor. ‘‘I guess I must 
talk to these boys.’’ That was the begin- 
ning of Denver’s juvenile court. The im- 
portant — and contributory delin- 

uency laws, the establishment of the 
etention school, and the abolition of the 
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imprisonment of children in jail have all 
come since that time, and are largely due to 
his efforts. 

The police looked on the ‘‘ kid judge’’ as 
mildly insane at first. An officer one day 
brought in a boy of fifteen who had been in 
jail thirteen times. 

‘*Yes, that’s serious,’’ said the Judge. 
‘*T must havea long talk with that boy and 
start him to reporting to me.’’ 

‘*Surely, Judge, you’re not going to put 
that tough kid on probation,’’ expostulated 
the policeman. ‘‘ You’re crazy. He needs 
to go to jail.’’ 

‘*He’s been in jail thirteen times,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘and it hasn’t done him an 
good. Suppose I try my way and fail; I’ll 
still have twelve times the best of you 
fellows.”’ 

He didn’t fail The boy is now at work 
and has a clean record. The Judge fails 
sometiizes, of course, but not often; for his 
work does not stop with office hours. The 
boys come to advise with him in chambers 
or at his home nearly every evening. He 
takes them'to dinner or to the ‘‘show.”’ 
Through his friends and through the Juve- 
nile Improvement Association which he has 
organized, he finds them work in town or in 
the Colorado beet fields. 

As fer tangible results? Well, thereisa 
letter on file from a railroad official telling 
of the discharge of a yard detective because 
the boys no longer give trouble. The Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office reports a marvelous 
falling off in fees from the Juvenile Court, 
and the Court’s annual reports are crowded 
with statistics showing an unbelievable 
saving in money to the city every year, and 
an incredible reduction in the number of 
serious offenses among the boys of Denver. 
Yet figures do not tell the story. 

‘A few years ago, in another city,’’ said 
Judge Lindsey recently, ‘‘I asked a young 
fellow of twenty, under sentence of death 
for murder, about his first criminal offense. 
He had been arrested when he was twelve 
for stealing a razor to use in whittling kite- 
sticks. ‘It was this way,’ he explained. 
‘The guy on the high bench with the 
whiskers says, ‘What’s the boy done, offi- 
cer?’ and the cop says, ‘He’s a bad kid, 

your honor, and broke into a store and stole 
arazor.’ And the guy on the high bench 
says, ‘ Ten dollars or ten days.’ Time, three 
minutes; one round of a prize fight.’ 

‘*I couldn’t forget those dramatic last 
words,’’ added the Judge, ‘‘and I decided 
his story wasn’t to be duplicated in Denver 
if I could help it.’’ There is no danger.— 
The Outlook. 





Nor gold, but only men may make 
A people great and strong ; 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


R. W. Emerson. 
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FRIENDSHIP THAT COUNTED. 





EDGAR L. VINCENT. 





‘“No; we never have vacancies here. 
There are always more applications than we 
can possibly grant. I am sorry, sir; but 
that is how the matter stands.”’ 

The superintendent turned away, some- 
what slowly, as if he would be glad to say 
something more to this manly fellow who 
had come to him asking a place, not for 
himself, but fora friend. There was in the 
young man’s face a certain strength that 
promised well for the future. 

“I might take your name and address, 
and if anything should happen to change 
the situation, I could write to you.”’ 

The face of the young man brightened in 
a very cheery way. ‘* That would be kind 
of you,’’ he said, taking the pencil Mr. 
Ames handed him. ‘‘I suppose you think 
I am too persistent in asking what I have 
for Billy; but if I didn’t know him so well, 
maybe I would not urge so hard.”’ 

‘* You say he is ill just now, anyway.”’ 

*“Yes. It would be all right if he could 
find a place six weeks from now. He was 
hurt dreadfully not long ago. And that’s 
another reason why I am so anxious that he 
should win. It was for me he was injured.”’ 

Mr. Ames came back to his desk and sat 
down. ‘‘Won’t you take that chair and 
tell me more about it? I am very busy, but 
this will not take long. I feel interested in 
this case.’ 

David Gray took the seat Mr. Ames 
pointed out to him. ‘‘ There isn’t very 
much to tell, sir. It will be a short story. 
; You see, Billy and I have always been 
chums. Went to school together and all 
that. And we have been studying lately on 
a little machine for making rivets, and 
bolts, and such things. My father had a 
small shop where he worked. He’s been 
dead several years, father has, and I have 
not been old enough to do much with the 
shop until quite lately, and now it’s gone.”’ 

A shadow fell aver David’s face for a mo- 
ment, and he looked out of the window. 

‘*We had the machine almost finished, 
and were trying it one night.”’ 

‘Was it Billy’s invention?’’ Mr. Ames 
interrupted. His interest was increasing. 

‘* We were partners in it. I suppose the 
idea was not altogether his,’’ David replied 
modestly. ‘‘ But we called it our machine 
because we had worked it out together. He 
teally did the most of the work.”’ 

‘*And the plan was yours. I see.’’ 

‘* We worked at it almost all night that 
night. It did not do just as he would have 
liked to have it. Just what the trouble was 
we could not find out fora long time. Billy 
made the discovery at last. One of the 


| bearings was a little too tight, that was all. 


It was almost morning when we got it to 





working. By that time we were both pretty 
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tired. Billy says that he dropped aslee 
first. He takes the blame all upon himself. 
I don’t think he ought to, for 1 was just as 
much at fault as he was. Anyway, the next 
I knew I felt a suffocating breath of air 
from the little engine-room. For the time 
I could not stir or think very well. I tried 
hard to rouse myself, but some way the 
smoke held me down. 

‘‘T am sure I never would have stirred 
again had it not been for Billy. He had 
strength enough to drag me out of the shop. 
The building burned with all in it. The 
fire caught in the engine-room, and Billy 
says he left the door open the last time he 
was down to see to the fire. It had gone 
down low, and he thought if he gave ita 
little more draft it would come up all right. 
He worked like a tiger to put the fire out, 
and while he was doing so, he slipped and 
fell. One of his legs was broken, sir.’’ 

There were tears in David’s eyes now, 
and Mr. Ames went to the window, blowing 
his nose quite vigorously. When he came 
back, he asked: 

‘You think he will be around again, 
shortly ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, I am sure he will. We could not 
have it any other way. We, mother and I, 
took him right over to our house and nursed 
him the best we could. Billy has no home, 
you understand. That makes it all the 
worse for him. He has had such a hard 
time all the way, and now this. The doctor 


says he may be lame all his life. I hope it 
may not be so bad as that. But, anyway, 
he will need something to do. We were 


going to give him a place in the little fac- 
tory if the machine was a success, as we 
thought it would be. That would have 
been fine; for Billy can do so many things I 
can’t, sir. He is a good scholar, and can 
write beautifully. He was going to do the 
work in the office, see to the business part, 
and I was to look after the other part.’’ 

‘* You had no insurance on the shop?’’ 

“‘It ran out a week or two before the fire. 
We had almost enough money to take outa 
new policy, but the fire came too soon for us.”’ 

‘* And the machine was not patented ?’’ 

‘* We thought it better to wait until it was 
perfect.”’ 

**Could you do it over again—make the 
machine, I mean.”’ 

Mr. Ames watched keenly for the answer. 

‘* Oh, yes, sir. It is every bit of it in my 
mind now.”’ 

The superintendent sat for a moment with 
his head on his breast. 

‘‘ The best place for Billy would be in the 
office, then ?”’ 

‘*He can do anything, but, maybe, that 
would be most to his liking.’ 

David had gasped at the changed voice in 
which Mr. Ames was speaking, and leaned 
over the desk toward the great man. 

‘Billy will do well, sir. I know it. He 
is honest and true. You could trust him 
every where.”’ 


THIS IS BLESSING, THIS IS LIFE. 
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It was worth something to have a friend 
like David. Mr. Ames looked into the 
yous man’s clear eyes and saw there more 
than lay in David’s words. While he was 
pleading so bravely for Billy, he was reveal- 
ing his own character in terms that could 
not be mistaken. 

‘‘And I thought all men selfish!’’ the 
superintendent said, half to himself. Then 
in a louder tone he went on. ‘‘I told you 
what was strictly true, David. We have no 
vacancies. A factory like this never has. 
But when your friend is strong enough, you 
may bring him up here. I think we shall 
have something for him to do.”’ 

David had risen now, and had seized the 
hand of Mr. Ames. But the superintendent 
would not let him speak until he had added: 

‘*And, David, you make your plans to 
come, too. And be sure to have that new 
machine all in your mind’s eye. We will 
see what we can do to help you with it.” 

If you could have seen the joy in David’s 
face then! Then, too, if you could have 
been where you could have watched Billy 
and his friend when David broke the news 
to him! I know you would have been 
made stronger and better. Surely this was 
a friendship that counted, a friendship en- 
during for all time.— Young People. 


* 





THIS IS BLESSING, THIS IS LIFE. 





BY ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 





I say to thee, do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 


That he, and we, and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above: 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish, all are sorrows vain; 
That death itself shall not remain: 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led; 


Yet, if we will our Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day. 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s home at last. 


And ere thou leave him, say thou this, 
Yet one word more;—they only miss 
The winning of that final bliss 


Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further make him know; 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego— 


Despite of all that seems at strife 
With blessing, and with curses rife— 
That this zs blessing, this 7s life. 
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More people drown in the giass than in the sea. 


Ye may be ayesticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping.— Scotch Farmer. 

Iexpect topass through this world butonce. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 


HE Seventy-second annual report of 

the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shows steady advance in our 
school work. For the various subjects 
therein discussed the reader is referred to 
the report found elsewhere in this number 
of Zhe Journal. The number of school 
districts in the State is 2,561, number of 
schools, 31,319; graded schools, 19,648; 
township high schools, 187; number of 
superintendents, 153; male teachers, 
8,028: f€male teachers, 24,324; whole 
number of teachers, 32,352; whole num- 
ber of directors, aud not including Phila- 
delphia, 16,602; average salaries of male 
teachers per month, $51.81; female teach- 
ers per month, $39.14; average length of 
school term in months, 8.37; whole num- 
ber of pupils, 1,208,908; average number 
of pupils in daily attendance, 930,110; 
cost of school houses—purchasing, build- 
ing, renting, etc., $5,361,265.87; teach- 
ers’ wages, $14,142,470.84; cost of text- 
books, not including Philadelphia, $703.- 
771.63; cost of school supplies other than 
text-books, including maps, globes, etc., 
$700,777.83; fuel, contingencies, fees for 
collectors and other expenses, $7,557,- 
17098; total expenditures, $28,565,- 
457-15; regular appropriation to common 
schools for school year ending June 5, 
1905, $5,212,500; appropriation for free 
tuition of students in State Normal 
schools for school yearending June 5, 1905, 
$237,500; appropriation for township high 
schools, $50,000. 

The increase in the number of districts 
is 24, in number of graded schools, 1,027, 
in number of schools, 500; decrease in the 
number of male teachers, 228; increase in 
the number of female teachers, 355; in- 
crease in salary of male teachers per 
month, $2.70; of female teachers per 
month, $3.64; increase in number of 
pupils, 9,677; increase in teachers’ wages, 
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ings, purchasing and renting, $200,723.13; 
increase in cost of fuel, contingencies, 
debts and interest paid, $1,019,522.99. 

In Philadelphia the number of schools 
is 3,924; number of male teachers, 265; 
number of female teachers, 3,659; average 
salary of male teachers per month, 
$177.50; average salary of female teach- 
ers per month, $78.00; number of pupils 
in school at end of year, 163,820; avera- 
age attendance, 141,568; cost of school 
houses and repairs, $779,992.34; cost of 
books, fuel, stationery and contingencies, 


$1, 223,977.82. 


THE School Directors’ Department of 
the State Educational Association will 
meet in eleventh annual convention in 
Assembly Hall, High School Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Thursday and Friday, 
February 8 and 9g, 1906. ‘The programme 
of this meeting has been prepared with a 
view of imparting information and in- 
spiration to the school directors who may 
attend. In a circular to the school 
directors of the state, Rev. A. M. Keifer, 
Greenville, Pa., secretary of the depart- 
ment, says: ‘‘ The Executive Committee 
desires to enlist your interest in this 
meeting, and, therefore, takes the liberty 
to ask: 1. That you cause a notice of this 
meeting to be published in your local 
papers. 2. That you use your influence 
to have delegates elected to attend this 
meeting by the school boards of your dis- 
trict. 3. That the names of all delegates, 
with their postoffice addresses, be sent to 
the Corresponding Secretary as soon as 
the election is held. Come to this con- 
vention. Try to get others to come. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
railroads for reduced rates as follows: 
Fare and one-third for round trip from 
Trunk Line points in Pennsylvania (east 
of and including Erie, Oil City, and 
Pittsburg), on card orders; tickets to be 
sold and good, going, February 7-9; re- 
turning, to February 12, inclusive. These 
orders will be furnished upon application 
to the undersigned, and must be presented 
to the ticket agents at the starting point, 
and will be honored by the agents of any 
of the lines belonging to the Trunk Line 
Association. Also, fare and one-third on 
certificates from Central Passenger points 
in Pennsylvania, west of Erie, Oil City 
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and Pittsburg. Each person purchasing 
regular one-way tickets from such points 
to Harrisburg, should ask for a Central 
Passenger Centificate, which, upon be- 
ing endorsed by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the-Directors’ Association at the 
meeting, will be honored for return 
ticket by agent at Harrisburg at one- 
third fare.’’ 


THE law of Pennsylvania against 
blasphemy and profane swearing, Act of 
March 31, 1860, is as follows: ‘‘ If any 
person blaspheme or speak loosely or 
profanely of Almighty God, Christ Jesus, 
the Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of 
Truth, such person, on conviction thereof, 
shall be sentenced to pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars and undergo 
imprisonment not exceeding three months 
or either, at the discretion of the Court.’’ 


AT the recent annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association Dr. J. 
T. Rothrock, the General Secretary, late 
Forestry Commissioner, said that the for- 
estry movement in Pennsylvania is be- 
coming of increasing importance, and that 
the growing scarcity of lumber and the 
higher prices and poorer quality of the 
product sold are the best argument in 
favor of the preservation of the timber 
lands and the planting of young trees. 
During the past year the State Depart- 
ment of Forestry has planted many thou- 
sand of white pine trees, and a young 
plantation of black walnut trees was suc- 
cessfully started during the summer. 
Speaking of the tuberculosis camp on the 
forest reservation of the Commonwealth, 
he said: ‘‘ It is well here to allude to the 
work of the South Mountain in Camp 
Sanatorium for cases of incipient tuber- 
culosis. Since August the camp inmates 
have been boarded at a cost to themselves 
of one dollar a week. Owing to the in- 
creasing demands for admission to the 
camp, it became necessary to make this 
small charge in order to eke out the pit- 
tance received from the State. Prior to 
August the camp inmates provided and 
prepared their own food. It is remarkable 
how speedily good results were apparent 
in the patients. We believe this care of 
the consumptives has come to stay as, in 
some form, a part of the work to be done 
on the forest reservations of the Common- 
wealth.’’ Mr. F. L. Bitler, the recording 
secretary, in his report said that the land 
owned by the State for forestry purposes 
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has reached a total of 700,000 acres, as 
against 500,000 acres on June I, 1904. 
These reserves are situated in twenty- 
three countries of the State, mostly in 
the central section. 


STEVENS HIGH SCHOOL. 





ADDRESS BY DR. THOMAS M. BALLIET. 


‘THE Thaddeus Stevens High School 

for Girls, erected and equipped at a 
cost of $215,000 was dedicated December 
22nd, in Lancaster, the exercises taking 
place in the auditorium, which has a 
seating capacity for 600 persons. The 
exercises, interspersed with music by the 
Boys’ and Girls’ High School Orchestra, 
led by Prof. Carl Thorbahn, opened with 
an invocation by the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. 
Dubbs, of Franklin and Marshall College. 
After the reading of a paper by Dr. R. 
M. Bolenius, of the Lancaster School 
Board, outlining the steps taken in the 
erection of the building, the architect, C. 
Emlen Urban, presented the edifice to 
the School Board on behalf of the builder, 
George Gesell. The address of accept- 
ance was made by ex-Judge David 
McMullen, president of the School Board. 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, dean of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York Univer- 
sity, former Superintendent of Carbon 
county, then of the city of Reading, Pa., 
and since, for many years, of the schools 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, delivered 
the dedicatory address, his topic being 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


Separate High Schools for boys and girls 
are confined almost wholly to Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, some Southern cities, New York 
City and Boston. The separation of the 
sexes is a local custom. Co-education is 
the rule in American High Schools. While 
there are distinct advantages, as well as dis- 
advantages, in separating the sexes, I do 
not wish to discuss this subject at this time 
but to deal with the larger question of the 
High School as the institution for secondary 
education of both sexes in this country. 

It is a striking fact that while there are 
still people opposed to public High Schools, 
these schools of secondary grade are the 
oldest of modern times. They are older 
than the universities. In Europe the cathe- 
dral schools and the monastic schools ex 
isted before the universities. In this coun- 
try also secondary schools were established 
before universities. The first secondary 
schools in Colonial times were transplanted 
from England, where they developed during 
the sixteenth century. They were essen- 
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tially classical schools, which in England 
had been fitting for the universities, and 
soon performed that function in this coun- 
try. The Boston Latin school and the Penn 
Charter school in Philadelphia are familiar 
examples. They were known in this coun- 
try under the name of ‘‘ Latin Grammar 
School,’’ ‘‘ Grammar School,’’ and ‘* Latin 
School.’’ Later, with the development of 
the elementary schools, the term ‘ Latin 
School’’ was applied to the secondary 
school, and the term ‘‘ Grammar School ’”’ 
acquired its present usage. The classical, 
preparatory school in New Haven known as 
the ‘‘ Hopkins Grammar School ’’ still pre- 
serves the ancient name. It is this classical 
type of grammar school which Shakespeare 
attended in England, and in which he 
learned his ‘‘small Latin and less Greek.’’ 
It is the kind of school in which William 
Penn was educated. 

The college in this country originated 
primarily as a training school for ministers, 
and the grammar school with the exclusive 
classical course, was the fitting school for 
over acentury for the college. The gram- 
mar school was, therefore, a school not for 
the masses, but for theclasses. It provides 
for only those who wished to fit themselves 
for the learned professions, and principally 
for the ministry. It was, therefore, an un- 
democratic secondary school. During the 
Revolution the spirit of democracy devel- 
oped, and class distinctions were more and 
more obliterated. There grew up a demand 
for a secondary school of a much broader 
scope than a mere classical fitting school. 
In this way there developed during the latter 
quarter of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth the secondary 
school known as the academy, which had, 
besides the classical course, broad instruction 
in English, history, mathematics, and what 
science there was at that time. Fitting 
for college was a secondary aim; its chief 
aim was to give a broad, liberal education, 
regardless of college requirements; and also 
to emphasize studies like English and the 
sciences, which have a closer relation to 
daily life than the study of the classics. 

Some of these academies developed into 
institutions that covered a considerable por- 
tion of the college course. It was during 
this period that such institutions as Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, Mass.; Phillips 
Academy, at Exeter, N. H., and Germantown 
Academy, at Philadelphia, with the help of 
of Benjamin Franklin, were founded. In 
the wake of these a large number of acad- 
emies of various grades of efficiency were 
established all over the northeastern colo- 
nies, especially in New York State and in 
New England. 

The development of the academy culmi- 
nated in the middle of the ninteenth cen- 
tury. In 1850 there were 6,085 in the coun- 


try, with a teaching force of 12.260, and an 
attendance of 263 096. The rapid develop- 
ment of the spirit of democracy which is 
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marked by the election of Jefferson and the 
defeat of the Federal party marks the begin- 
ning of the gradual evolution of a still more 
democratic school, known as the public 
High School. While tuition was free in 
some of the earlier grammar schools, they 
were intended for only a limited class. The 
tuition was seldom free in the academy. 
The demand now gradually arose for a 
secondary school, which should be broad in 
its curriculum, supported by public taxa- 
tion, and free to all people. 

The establishment of the public High 
School began as early as the second decade 
ot the nineteenth century. Since 1850 the 
High School has had an increasingly rapid 
development, and has gradually displaced 
nearly all the academies except those which 
are heavily endowed and are strong institu- 
tions. Its development in the last twenty 
years has been phenomenal. The facts are 
not accurately known, but it is estimated 
that in 1870 there were about 160 public 
High Schools in the country ; in 1880 the 
number had risen to 800; in 1890 the num- 
ber reported by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation was 2,526, and in 1goo it had risen 
to 6,co5; in Igo2 the number had ‘in- 
creased to 6,318, with a total enrollment of 
541,130, and a teaching force of nearly 22,- 
ooo. Thus, in 1902, the number of High 
Schools in the country had exceeded the 
number of academies in the country in 1850, 
with more than double the attendance. This 
High School of Lancaster was organized in 
1849, and the boys’ department has always 
had its classical course, preparing students 
to enter college. It is now fifty-six years 
old, one of the few oldest schools of its 
grade in the country. 

The High School enrollment throughout 
the country has been increasing for fifteen 
years at a rate of one hundred per cent. 
every decade. When this phenomenal 
growth of our leading secondary school will 
end tio one can tell. 

The public High School is rapidly becom- 
ing the people’s college. It is no longer 
the school for the few, but the school to 
which the masses now look for the comple- 
tion of their school education. It is becom- 
ing almost as common as the present type 
of grammar school was twenty five years 
ago. As the High School was the out- 
growth of the academy, its curriculum at 
first was similar tothat of theacademy. It 
had its classical course, which fitted for col- 
lege, and it added to this the sciences and 
English, history and the modern languages. 
Soon the curriculum became too crowded 
for any one pupil to pursue all the studies, 
when there were developed the various 
courses known as a classical course, the 
Latin scientific course, the English course, 
the scientific course, etc., and the pupil had 
a choice between courses, but not a course 
in individual studies. Within recent years, 
in many of our High Schools there is a 
small group of studies required of all pupils 
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and the rest of the entire curriculum is elec- 
tive. The requirements at the colleges and 

, technical schools, in spite of this apparent 
free election, prescribe, after all, to a large 
extent, the courses for the pupils who wish 
to enter these higher institutions. The 
whole movement of the evolution of our 
secondary schools has been in the direction 
of democracy and the direction of making a 
closer connection between school education 
and life than existed in the past. 

The public High School is, at present, 
entering upon a further development. Up 
to recent years, in most cities, there have 
been only two kinds of High Schools, 
namely, the classical High School and the 
so-called English High School. Within the 
last twenty years, there has developed the 
Manual Training High School, which will 
soon become a technical school, and within 
the last few years there has sprung up the 
commercial High School. The High School 
of the future, therefore, will develop in these 
three directions. There will be a literary 
High School, which will cover the work 
done formerly by the classical and English 
High School; there will be the technical 
High School, probably one type for boys 
and another type for girls; and there will be 
the commercial High School. Secondary 
education will, no doubt, develop along 
these three lines for many years to come, 
and until a city is large enough to establish 
them as independent institutions, the three 
types must be united in one school in the 
form of three distinct departments. 

The present High School has assumed, 
within the last thirty years, at least two 

ears of the work done by the colleges. 

here is a tendency at present to add two 
years more to the High School in the large 
cities, and ultimately to develop an institu- 
tion that will fit students directly for the 
universities and professional schools. If 
this step is taken, the present college, as an 
institution coming between the strong High 
School of the large cities and the protes- 
sional school, will drop out. New York 
city has such an institution, known as the 
City College; Baltimore has a similar insti- 
tution, but not of full collegiate rank; the 
Central High School, of Philadelphia, is 
gradually developing into an institution of 
this kind, and, in fact, has been conferring 
degrees for some years. In cities of less 
than two hundred thousand population, the 
development of such High Schools will 
probably be always inexpedient, but the 
larger cities will have their colleges just as 
surely as they now have their High Schools 
—in other words, higher education will be 
made even more democratic than it is to-day. 

The traditional justification of education 
by the State on the ground that it must ed- 

ucate its citizens to maintain itself has been 
interpreted differently at different times and 
in different sections of the country. Inthe 
earlier period of our history popular educa- 
tion was supposed to consist of instruction 
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in the three R’s. Gradually it developed 
free public High Schools, and with these a 
large number of intelligent people think it 
should end. But in the West it has been 
interpreted to mean not only free High 
Schools, but also free colleges and free pro- 
fessional schools. Every State west of the 
Allegheny Mountains has its free State uni- 
versity. This, of course, has been easier 
for the West to accomplish than for the 
East, because of its land grants and free uni- 
versities in the West (where there were no 
endowed universities) were a greater neces- 
sity than they are in the East with our Yale 
and Harvard and Princeton; but there is no 
question that popular education through- 
out the country, as a whole, will ultimately 
include the highest education. 

The spirit of democracy will continue to 
develop. We have not yet seen the end of 
it. If there are any dangers in its rapid de- 
velopment they lie surely in other direc- 
tions than in education. Over-education is 
possible only when it is of the wrong kind 
for the persons who receive it. If each 
member of a democracy is educated along 
the lines in which his talents lie and witha 
view of his future l’fe and life work, there 
cannot be too much education. 

It is well in erecting such a magnificent 
school building as you have, to provide for 
the future growth of your Girls’ High 
School, to view the fact in the light of a his- 
torical development. Then we see the 
meaning of this great public generosity in 
its perspective as a part of a general move- 
ment that is well nigh three hundred years 
old—the movement, namely, of making ed- 
ucation democratic. It is only when we see 
present movements in their relation to this 
larger movement that we can interpret their 
significance. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDING. 


The building occupies a corner site at 
West Chestout and Mulberry streets, 
standing in tree-shaded grounds overlook- 
ing the city. It is 176 by 74 feet, three 
stories above a high basement. The 
latter is of cut brownstone, which extends 
to the second-story, above which it is of 
Roman brick, with terra cotta trimmings. 
The main entrances are on the two street 
fronts, with two additional entrances in 
the rear. The interior of the building 
has been planned for the greatest sim- 
plicity of arrangement and directness of 
communication. The main central cor- 
ridor, fifteen feet wide, runs lengthwise 
through the building on the first and 
second floors, giving access to all rooms 
and to the transverse stairways—one at 
each end of the corridor, which are con- 
tinuous from the basement to the third 
story. 

The basement, being a full half-story 
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above ground, is well lighted, and divided 
into three parts or sections, the centre 
section being occupied by the heating 
and ventilating apparatus, the engineer’s 
room and toilet rooms. The south sec- 
tion contains a cooking room, with range, 
sink, cooking table, dressers, etc., and 
opposite the cooking room is a lunch 
room with a number of tables, chairs, 
benches and ventilated lockers. The 
north section contains a large gymnasium, 
with a story eighteen feet high, and op- 
posite the gymnasium are several rooms 
filled with lockers. 

The first, or main floor, contains the 
reception room, principal’s room, retiring 
room, emergency room, two recitation 
rooms, and six large class rooms all ap- 
propriately furnished. The second floor 
contains a large library, botanical room, 
physical laboratory, apparatus room, lec- 
ture room, chemical laboratory, toilet 
room, two class rooms and two recitation 
rooms. 

The entire north end of the third story 
will be occupied as a drawing-room, and 
is equipped with a number of drawing 
tables, chairs, model stand and large 
cases. The southend of the third story 
will be used as a commercial room, and is 
provided with appropriate furnishings. 
The large centre section of the third story, 
which extends toa greater height than 
the end wings, is used as an auditorium, 
or assembly room, and is elaborate in its 
architectural treatment. While the finish 
in all other rooms of the building is of 
extremely plain character, in conformity 
with the best hygienic and utilitarian re- 
quirements of school-house construction, 
this assembly room, an apartment of ex- 
cellent proportions, has been treated, as 
befits its uses and purposes, in classic 
style, with stately effect, and is conceded 
to be one of the most beautiful rooms of 
its kind to be found anywhere. 

In construction the building stands on 
heavy cement masonry foundations, with 
deep concrete footings, and all interior 
walls and partitions are of solid masonry, 
from foundations to roof. The outside 
walls of the building, from grade to the 
second-story window sill course, are built 
of brownstone, in channeled courses, 
with white granite steps at the entrances. 
Above the first story the walls are faced 
with Roman vitrified brick, and trimmed 
with terra cotta, the cornices being of 
solid terra cotta, surmounted by a copper 
cresting. The roof is supported by huge 
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steel trusses, covered with black slate and 
heavy copper. All glass outside and in- 
side of the building is of the best polished 
plate. The floors are of double thick- 
ness, with top floor of the best rift-sawed, 
or grain-edge Georgia yellow pine, 
planed and varnished. The interior 
plastering is of the best quality, patent 
cement, with ceilings fireproofed and‘ 
sound-proofed by steel lath and heavy 
asbestos blanket. 

The stairways, like all division walls, 
are of fire-proof construction, being built 
of white marble and iron. Large stand- 
pipes at both ends of the building are pro- 
vided on all floors, and equipped with 
reeled hose for fire purposes. Safely en- 
closed fire escapes are placed atSboth ends 
of the building, reaching from all floors to 
theground. All plumbing fixtures are of 
solid porcelain of the latest and most ap- 
proved pattern, and an unlimited supply 
of hot water is furnished from a large 
generator in the basement to all lavato- 
ries and sinks in the building. The main 
corridor on each floor is provided with 
two porcelain hygienic drinking foun- 
tains, dispensing with the use of cups or 
mugs. All cloak rooms are provided with 
individual stalls to receive wraps, etc. 
The first and second floors are finished in 
Flemish quartered white-oak, the assem- 
bly room in hard white enamel, and the 
basement in yellow pine. 

The building is lighted throughout by 
combination fixtures of electricity and 
gas, the wires being concealed and run 
through enameled iron tubing. All prin- 
cipal rooms are equipped with the latest 
and best pattern of hotel telephones, and 
with the Frick programme-clock system. 
A fire-alarm system and call bells are also 
installed at proper places. Thermostats 
placed in all rooms register the tempera- 
ture of heat to the same, and automati- 
cally regulate the heating apparatus in 
the basement. 

The chemical laboratory is equipped 
with three large experimental tables, 
hoods and sinks; the physical and botan- 
ical laboratories with tables, sinks and 
cases; the apparatus room with large 
closets and cases for the storage of appa- 
ratus, and the library with book cases, 
large reading tables and chairs. All class 
rooms and recitation rooms are provided 
with the best pattern of cherry school 
furniture, and the assembly room with 
mahogany chairs and furniture. The 
outside grounds have been neatly graded; 
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wide cement walks lead to the various en- 
trances; a vitrified brick driveway laid 
from the rear of the building to Charlotte 
street, and the old fences have been re- 
moved and a substantial cement coping 
has been set on the property along the 
Chestnut and Charlotte street fronts. 

This building marks an era in the his- 
tory of the schools of Lancaster, and lifts 
its system of schools toa higher plane of 
dignity and usefulness. 


-_— 


CHRISTMAS CHEER. 








N the life of a school its days of special 

observance are often the longest re- 
membered and best in their influence. 
Christmas day, Thanksgiving day, and 
Arbor day are such occasions. For 
thirty-three years Christmas has been 
observed at the Boys’ High School of 
Lancaster, with selected readings for days 
beforehand, and with a special pro- 
gramme of recitations and music on the 
closing day before the holidays. The 
boys of the first class always see to the 
decoration of the large study hall. There 
were between three and four hundred 
pupils present on Friday, December 22d, 
and these with as many old pupils and 
friends as could get into the study hall 
made a happy company. During the 
exercises of the morning Prof. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, the principal of the school, spoke 
as follows upon ‘‘ Two Lovers of Christ- 
mas,’’ who were well known to the boys 
and girls: 

You sing ‘‘ The Christmas Time is Come 
Again’’ with the old vigor. It is a glad 
song always, and it is always a new day. 
As the girls go into their new home with 
the opening year this may be the last time 
the schools will come together here for the 
Merry Christmas programme that we have 
enjoyed so often. For thirty-three years 
we have given the day its blessed emphasis. 
With laurel and holly and reading and song 
it has been a joyous season to usall. The 
Christmas spirit has been in the air, and it 
has helped to put the ‘‘ Christmas all year 
long ’’ into our hearts and into our lives. 
We do not forget it; we will not forget it. 
As Miss Martin said to me a few days since: 
‘“When we get to Heaven, I think some- 
times we'll be homesick for the old High 
School.’’ It has indeed been good to be 
here, and no one knows better than myself 
the strong and fine master-spirits that have 
made this, for many of us, so good a place 
in which to live these many years. 

But I want to say a word to you of two 
lovers of Christmas whom we shall greet no 
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more at this festal season, whose friend- 
ship I have prized for many years, one of 
whom passed away a few weeks since at the 
high noon of life, and the other in life’s 
evening hour—Susan C, Ellmaker and John 
B. Kevinski. 

Miss Ellmaker greatly enjoyed our ob- 
servance of Christmas and Arbor Day. I 
have for a long time mailed to her our pro- 
, ae that she might not miss these good 

ays if it were possible to be with us. She 
was a woman of intense personality, frank 
sincerity, and generous devotion to her 
friends and to whatever work her hand 
might find todo. She gave herself, in un- 
usual manner and degree, to young and old 
—her heart, her thought, her means of every 
kind. In church and Sunday-school work, 
in work of benevolence, in the interest of 
the Kindergarten and the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, she was enthusiastic 
and helpful, urgent and untiring. She 
knew pain, but was of the heroic temper 
that wins strength from suffering, and ‘‘en- 
dureth to the end.’’ She read much; she 
wrote well; her quick brain was ever fertile 
in suggestion; she talked with a directness 
that was refreshing; and all the while she 
toiled steadily up the climbing way, and 
grew year by year into the fuller life. Her 
cordial handclasp was her own, and spoke 
the staying quality of the fine metal of 
which she was made, metal that survives 
the furnace and is wrought into forms of 
beauty and use for the Master. She was a 
High School girl, and her many friends in 
the school and out of it who have been in- 
spired by the influence of her earnest life 
bless her memory, and dream hopefully of 
finding her again some glad To-morrow. 

When William A. Morton, a genial good 
fellow, and a good friend of John B. Kevin- 
ski, had him made leader of singing in our 
a and other public schools below the 

igh school, he did a good thing for his 
friend and a much better thing for the boys 
and girls of Lancaster. For twenty-six 
years he came and went, a familiar presence 
in these schools, where thousands of chil- 
dren at the appointed hours of singing 
awaited the coming of himself and his violin 
with eager expectancy. From morning till 
evening, day by day, through ten months 
of the year, wherever he appeared the air 
was vocal with melody—the voice of the 
violin and the voice of song. He simply 
‘“‘went about doing good,’’ and he little 
knew the good work he was doing or how 
far-reaching itsinfluence. What other man 
in Lancaster was known, or could be known, 
pleasantly to so many people of all ages and 
conditions in life? In song this quiet, 
kindly soul held the golden key to the 
hearts of the children of this city for a quar- 
ter of a century—and children have long 
memories for what they love. He was not 
a violinist of great skill, and he sang no 
better than did Hans Christian Andersen, if 
so well. But he enjoyed his work. He en- 
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joyed the fresh young life of the schools, 
and with the instinct of childhood the boys 
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and girls were drawn to him and knew him | 


a man good to know and ‘‘good to live 
with,’’ He carried the Christmas spirit 
through all the year, and it was this which 
gave its perennial charm to his useful life. 
He and the sunshine were on friendly 
terms. He was a true loverof nature. The 
fields, the streams, the woods, the hills, 
drew him with an ever-growing attraction. 
He said to me a few days before his death, 
with the old interest in his eye and some- 
thing of the old tone of confidence in his 
voice: ‘‘I would like now to lay down the 
violin and spend what time I have yet to 





live in making a collection of the flora of | 


Lancaster county.’’ For he was a botanist 
as well as mineralogist. In his younger 
days he was for years the close friend and 
constant companion of Dr. Thomas C. 
Porter, of Franklin and Marshall College, 
whose purpose it was to identify and de- 
scribe a thousand plants native to our 
county. They were enthusiastic co-workers, 
and almost accomplished the task Dr. 
Porter had set for himself. 

The Linnzean Society was started in the 
days of the old Athenzeum Library, whose 
home was on the third floor of the City 
Hall, where now the meetings of the City 
Councils and the City School Board are held. 
The four best men in its early days—the 
first two of them among the best men I have 
known—were Jacob Stauffer, S.S. Rathvon, 
Thomas C. Porter and John B. Kevinski. 
The monthly meetings of this rare company 
were alive with matter of scientific interest, 
and the excursions were always delightful. 
When I talked with John at the hospital re- 
cently of these old days, his laugh, as his 
accurate memory recalled odd happenings, 
had the merry ring of forty years ago. The 
last time I saw him he said to me, as I bade 
him Good-bye for awhile: “Give my love 
to the teachers and to the boys and girls in 
the High School.’’ I give you his message 
now. What time could be more fitting? 

You have just sung ‘‘The Mahogany 
Tree,’’ with its tender refrain, 


Evenings we know happy as this, 
Faces we miss pleasant to see, 
Kind hearts and true, gentle and just, 
Peace to your dust ! 
We sing round the tree. 


They are Thackeray’s lines to Campana’s 
music. I wish Thackeray could have heard 
you sing them—Charles Dickens too—as we 
have heard you at times. It is a beautiful 
arrangement of the song by Prof. Carl Matz, 
and one that you have often sung. Iam 
glad that he has put it upon the dedication 
exercises of this afternoon. 

In the loving, unselfish spirit of the fine 
souls of whom I have been speaking to you 
we have the thought of this joyous season. 
For them, and for myself, I wish you alla 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


| completed, 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ApAMs—Supt. Roth: Spirited district in- 


| stitutes were held at Cashtown and in Round 


township. Interesting meetings were also 
held in Mount Joy, Mt. Pleasant and Ger- 
many townships. The enforcement of the 
vaccination law is seriously affecting the 
attendance in some districts. The county 
institute was attended by 198 teachers. The 
instruction was interesting and wholesome, 
and the general attendance large. On Thurs- 
day it was necessary to hold an oveiflow 
meeting in the court house. The principal 
instructors were Drs. Fess and Pattengill. 

ARMSTRONG — Supt. Milliron: I had 
planned to visit every school in the county, 
but owing to a nine weeks’ spell of sickness 
was unable to carry out the programme. 
Directors and teachers stood by me asa 
unit, and the reports I have received indi- 
cate that the schools are in a flourishing 
condition. 

BEAVER—Supt. Lester: The new one- 
room house in New Sewickley has been 
and Wm. Zeigler elected as 
teacher. Our eight-room building at Monaca 
will be dedicated early in the New Year. 
We held an excellent educational meeting 
at Hookstown. Centralization of schools 
was the main topic of the day. We hope 
within a year to see a central school at 
Hookstown and a township high school in 
connection with it. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: The county institute 
was well attended; of the 521 teachers; all 
but three were enrolled. The instructors 
were Drs. Pattengill, Brumbaugh and Ellis, 
Profs. A. C. Rothermel and W. W. Deatrick. 
The evening attractions were Jacob A. Riis, 
Roney’s Boys’ Concert Company and Apollo 
Glee Club. 

BLAIR—Supt. Davis: The enforcement of 
the vaccination law is making our attend- 
ance poor. More new libraries are being 
established in our rural schools. We notice 
more pictures on the walls of school-rooms 
than last year, and they are good ones—a 
good sign of a good thing. 

BuTLER—Supt. Penfield: Our county di- 
rectors’ convention on Nov. 3 was the most 
enthusiastic yet held in the county. There 
were two hundred directors present. Every 
person on the programme responded with a 
good address. We had Prof. J. M. Berkey, 
of Pittsburgh, and Supt. Bayle, of Erie 
county, with us. Both gave us instructive 
addresses. Three delegates were chosen to 
the State convention. Our schools for the 
most part are doing well. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: The county insti- 
tute was well attended and_ successful 
throughout. The day instructors were Drs. 
Corsen, Ferris, and Pattengill. Their work 
was practical and inspiring. The even- 
ings were filled by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
on ‘‘ Life in London,” the Lyric Glee Club, 
Dr. Gunsaulus on ‘‘Gladstone,’’ and Rev. 
Francis Moran on ‘‘ Success.” 
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CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey: The enforce- 
ment of the vaccination law has driven a 
number of pupils out of school; otherwise 
the attendance is good. One new school 
was opened in Avis to relieve the over- 
crowded primary schools. November 16th 
the fine two-room school house of Woolrich 
was totally destroyed by fire due to an over- 
heated pipe. The loss includes furniture, 
books, organ and library, and amounts to 
over $4 000, partly covered by insurance. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Goodwin: Quite a 
number of our schools observed Arbor Day. 
I would make special mention of Wayne 
township high school, where a very cred- 
itable programme was carried out and sev- 
eral trees planted. A local institute of more 
than ordinary interest and profit was held 
in Troy township. The general attendance 
was large, and the teachers deserve special 
credit for the manner in which they came 
up to the work on the programme. Some 
of our schools have been closed on account 
of scarlet fever. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: Local insti- 
tutes were held in Shippensburg, Newville 
and Mechanicsburg, with the usual attend- 

‘ance and interest. Dr. W. W. Stetson, of 
Maine, delivered a lecture at the evening 
session in Mechanicsburg, which was very 
much appreciated. The attendance in the 
rural districts has been greatly hindered by 
light farm employment and the enforce- 
ment of the vaccination law. This irregu- 
larity interferes very much with the success 
of the schools. This being an agricultural 

county and the population somewhat scat- 
tered, our people, especially in the country 
districts, fail to see the necessity for enforc- 
ing the law in the interest of the general 
health, but instead are rather endangering 
the lives of their children, as well as caus- 
ing them to lose several weeks of schooling 
by having them vaccinated, and without 
any particular reason for doing so. It is 

very difficult, and in many instances im- 
possible, to convince them that vaccination 
1s at all necessary. Asa result of this gen- 
eral opposition, under the prevailing health- 
ful conditions in our county, many of our 

children will be denied the privilege of at- 
tending school through the obstinacy of 

their parents, if the law is rigidly enforced. 

Teachers do not want to, neither should 

they, incur the enmity of the parents in en- 

forcing the act; therefore the directors, who 
have the sole power of expelling pupils, 
whose servants the teachers are, and who 
have absolute authority over the teachers 
and the schools, should direct the teachers 
what to do, and assume the responsibility, 
and thus prevent the failure of the teacher 
to conduct a successful school through lack 
of support on part of the patrons. 
FAYErrE—Supt. Lewellyn: I have visited 
up to the present time over one hundred 

Schools and am glad to report that they are 

doing excellent work. The sentiment in 

the rural districts is decidedly in favor of 
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Better 
wages are being paid in these districts, and 
the teachers realize as never before that they 
will be required to move on in their line of 
work; consequently they are doing better 


better and more proficient teachers. 


work all along the line. Good buildings, 
good teachers, good schools and better ser- 
vice seem to characterize the feeling 
throughout the rural districts. Iam happy 
to report such a sentiment at this time. 

ForrREST—Supt. Morrison: A new build- 
ing has been completed in place of the one 
recently destroyed by fire in Kingsley, town- 
ship, and the school is again in session. 
The school board of Howe township have 
put ten new cases of maps into their schools. 
The annual teachers’ institute was held in 
Marienville, and is pronounced by those in 
attendance the best in the history of the 
county. The instructors were Dr. Geo. 
Becht, Dr. G. P. Bible, Miss Cora Hamilton, 
and Prof. A. J. Moony. Miss Blanche M. 
Pease and Miss Iva D. Carpenter of the 
Tionesta schools conducted a Thanksgiving 
exercise in their rooms on Nov. 29, which 
was largely attended by patrons, and created 
a favorable impression. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: The success 
of our county institute was very gratifying. 
The weather was delightful and the attend- 
ance large. The instructors were Drs. Amy 
Tanner, N. C. Schaeffer, S. D. Fess, W. W. 
Stetson, D. M. Eckels, and Profs. Gardiner 
and Orval H. Yetter. 

FuLTON—Supt. Barton: The interest in 
local institute work has been exceptionally 
good; meetings have been held in all the 
townships. The vaccination law is meeting 
with decided opposition in all the rural dis- 
tricts. Our attendance up to this time has 
never been better. I have visited more than 
half the schools, and with but two or three 
exceptions, the work has been satisfactory. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: The county in- 
stitute was a great success. The attendance 
was very good, and the work in every re- 
spect pleasing and instructive. The instruc- 
tors were Dr. F. H. Green, Dr. Stanley 
Krebs, Prof. Chas. H. Albert, and Prof. 
Orval Yetter. The school work in general 
is moving along smoothly. I have visited 
forty-eight schools, and with one exception 
found their work satisfactory. 

HuNTINGDON-—-Supt. Dell: Interesting 
local institutes were held in Shirley and 
Dublin districts, and educational meetings 
in West, Jackson and Henderson. Much 
interest in pedagogical study is manifesting 
itself in Jackson and West. Our best teach- 
ers are all student-teachers. Many of our 
teachers are having their rooms papered and 
decorated. Lace curtains are found on the 
windows of many rooms. In some cases 
teachers and pupils meet the expenses 
by holding festivals. The new two-room 
building in Franklin is a model struc- 
ture. The teachers’ institute was well at- 
tended, 251 teachers being present. The 
instructors, Profs. Reber, Willis, Myers and 
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Meyer, did good work, and the meeting as 
a whole was a success. The Jackson town- 
ship teachers meet weekly to discuss the 
work of the week. West township teachers 
meet twice a month; the first meeting is 
—, the second for teachers only. Hon. 
. B. Patton, of Penn. Industrial Reforma- 
tory, presented Smithfield with a good bell 
for their new school building. 
JuniaTa—Supt. Klinger: Our teachers’ 
institute was one of the best ever held. Not- 
withstanding the disagreeable weather the 
attendance was large. All the teachers but 
two were enrolled. The instructors were 
Dr. J. C. Willis, Dr. J. T. Woodruff, Prof. 
Jno. C. Scorer, Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Supt. 
G. W. Walborn, Prof. M. W. Witmer, and 
ex-Supt. C. V. Potts. The evenings were 
occupied by Prof. Scorer, Dr. Chase, and the 
Odean Male Quartette. 
LACKAWANNA— Supt. Taylor: Most ot 
the schools visited are in good condition 
and doing good work. In a few cases I 
found the attendance very poor, the children 
being kept at home to work on the farms. 
In one case a school director, who has four 
children of school age, had not sent one of 
them to school even for a single day. I 
drove to his house and remonstrated with 
him, and he promised to send his children 
to school. Every year the older children in 
some districts are kept out of school during 
September and October to help with the 
crops. School directors in these districts 
ignore the violation of the school law, and 
this makes systematic work in the advanced 
grades impossible. We have had lectures 
in our county institutes for several years on 
Nature Study or Elementary Science. To 
make a practical beginning in the schools, 
I have recommended this year Overton and 
Hill’s ‘‘ Nature Study” for the fifth and 
sixth grades, and Bert's ‘‘ First Steps in 
Scientific Knowledge”’ for the seventh and 
eighth grades. The instruction is to be 
oral and from the object as far as possible. I 
received and published a circular explaining 
the plan to build a memorial industrial 
school for orphan boys of Pennsylvania in 
honor of Thaddeus Stevens, whose efforts 
prevented the repeal of the Pennsylvania 
school laws in 1835, and who left his fortune 
of eighty thousand dollars to found such a 
school. I requested school directors and 
teachers to hold Stevens memorial exercises 
as suggested on the day before Thanksgiv- 
ing, or on some later date, and to forward 
such contributions as may be made to Hon. 
John H. Landis, of Millersville, Pa., the 
Treasurer of the Stevens Memorial Associa- 
tion. This plan has since been approved by 
our county association of school directors. 
LAWRENCE—Supt. Allen: An attempt 
has been made to enforce the vaccination 
law but not with satisfactory results in all 
cases. A few resist the enforcement, but 


the = majority in the county have com- 
plied, 
out of school for this cause. 


and not many children are at present 
The annual 
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institute was well attended; all the teach- 
ers but one were enrolled. The instructors 
were able. We had large numbers of visi- 
tors at the meetings. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: The county in- 
stitute was a success in every respect, the 
attendance being unusually large. The in- 
structors were Drs. C. B. Gilbert, W. N. 
Ferris and R. N. Roark. All did exception- 
ally fine work. Thus far I have visited 102 
schools and found them nearly all in a 
highly satisfactory condition. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: We have sixty-two 
new teachers this year, of whom forty-two 
are beginners; twenty-one of the latter are 
normal school graduates, having had the 
benefit ot the model school training. I have 
visited nearly all of these new teachers and 
found the greater part of them doing good 
work. In Fountain Hill a new four-room 
building is in course of erection, which will 
be ready for occupancy about New Year. 
The county institute was a pronounced suc- 
cess. With such men as Drs. Brumbaugh, 
Fess, Ferris, Ellis and Houck, no superin- 
tendent needs to fear for the result. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Hopper: Our county in- 
stitute passed off very satisfactorily. With 
the loss of another district, Nanticoke, 
where they have decided to hold an institute 
of their own, our attendance was still very 
large, as may be inferred from the enroll- 
ment of 852 teachers. The instruction was 
excellent and the teachers greatly bene- 
fitted. During November I visited the 
schools of Dorrance, Fairmount, Fairmount 
Ind., Hollenback, Nescopeck, Warrior Run 
and part of Ross and Lehuran. In every 
instance but two I found the teachers doing 
good work; these two failed in discipline. 
In some of the districts they were having 
trouble over the vaccination law, but mat- 
ters are being satisfactorily adjusted. 

McKEAN—Supt. Boyle: Our institute 
was held in Smethport. The instructors 
were Drs. Willis, Bible, Miller, Becht and 
Smith, and Profs. Mooney, Peirce, Breed 
and Griffith. The first three named were 
present during the entire week. The work 
of all the instructors was of a high order, 
and the teachers are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the entire institute. A new feature 
was the county high school contest on Tues- 
day evening. The five boroughs of the 
county were each represented in debate and 
recitation. Thecontest drew a larger crowd 
than any of the other attractions. Many 
flattering compliments have been received 
on the success of the effort, and the univer- 
sal cry is, ‘‘Keep it up.’’ Already an 
awakening of interest in literary work can 
be noticed in the different schools. Another 
innovation was the holding of the evenin 
entertainments in the opera house instea 
of the court room. The fact that the re- 
ceipts from this source were more than 
double that of last year shows that the 
people appreciate the change. Two hundred 
and forty-three of our two hundred and 
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fifty-six teachers were enrolled. Notwith- 
standing that our expenses were about $65 
more than last year, we have a nice balance 
on hand. The Home and School Visitor, a 
sixteen-page magazine, has been accepted 
at the Smethport post office at second-class 
rates, and wili be issued four times a year 
as the official organ of the county schools. 
The present outlook indicates a handsome 
profit for the year which will be used in 
strengthening the next institute. 
MERCER—Supt. Foltz: Reports from bor- 
oughs indicate that the teachers are doing 
good work. Inthe townships many teach- 
ers are found rather weak in organization. 
Hickory township has always claimed to 
have the best schools in the county, and 
after visiting all the schools in the district 
incompany with Director Charles Gerthung, 
Iam candid in saying that Hickory’s schools 
are among the best of those I have visited. 
Of the twenty teachers only two have had 
no previous experience. French Creek, 
West Salem and Pymotuning townships are 
to be commended for their substantial and 
well-equipped school buildings. Our county 
institute was held at Mercer. People are 
kind enough to say that it was a success in 
every respect. Much credit is due the teach- 
ers, the principals and city superintendents 
for their hearty co-operation. The teachers 
appreciated the fact that we had as an in- 
structor the able President of the National 
Educational Association, Hon. N. C. Schaef- 
fer. We were honored also in having the 
President of the State Association, Supt. L. 
E. McGinnes. An important step in an 
educational way was the organization of the 
‘*Principals’ Club of Mercer County.” 
Under the constitution about thirty-five are 
eligible to membership. Much interest was 
manifested in the movement, and we believe 
the Club will soon be a factor in directing 
public sentiment in educational matters and 
in awakening a greater desire for profes- 
sional advancement. Supt. S. H. Hadley, 
of Sharon, was elected President and Supt. 
C. G. Canon, of South Sharon, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Hickory township teachers 
held a good institute at Neshannock, No- 
vember 25th. Eighteen of the twenty teach- 
ers were present. Four directors, Messrs. 
Hoagland, Hassel, Gerthung and Nelson, of 
Lackawannock township, took an active 
part in the discussions. I addressed the in- 
stitute on the subject ‘‘ What the Home Ex- 
pects of the School.’’ We have divided the 
county into seventeen districts, and will 
establish local institutes in each district. 
MonroE—Supt. Koehler: The Polytechnic 
Institute at Gilbert has a good attendance 
of students. This is an important factor in 
the west end of the county. A number of 
teachers are annually attending this school, 
thus preparing themselves for better work. 
A visit to the East Stroudsburg State Nor- 
mal School also gladdened my heart. The 
excellent discipline, manifest interest in 
school studies, the strong corps of teachers, 
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all have a distinct moulding character upon 
the teachers sent forth from that institution. 
Many of its graduates are excellent teachers 
in our county. Most of the schools visited 
are in a flourishing condition; of course 
some of our teachers need a little more en- 
thusiasm in their work. Our county insti- 
tute was a success in every way. Our prom- 
inent educators all acknowledge that we had 
the ablest corps of instructors that was yet 
inourcounty. All our teachers were in at- 
tendance except one, who was sick. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Supt. Fetzer: In 
many of the schools visited excellent work 
is being done. The grading is not so good 
as I should like to see it. In some schools 
penmanship is not receiving much atten- 
tion. I think most of the fault lies with 
the directors, as I found some teachers en- 
deavoring to teach according to two differ- 
ent systems; naturally the work was poorly 
done. I visited one of the new buildings in 
Mt. Carmel township. It is very comfort- 
able, but entirely too small. 

PikE—Supt. Westbrook: Thirty schools 
were visited during October which made it 
necessary to travel 290 miles. Twenty- 
eight of these are doing very good work, 
while two are failures. Investigation 
showed that, on the part of one of these, 
failure was due to lack of experience and 
decision of character, while the other was 
due to a total disregard of the welfare of the 
school. Directors generally are enforcing 
attendance with encouraging results. Con- 
siderable opposition is met by teachers re- 
quiring pupils to furnish certificates of vac- 
cination, parents keeping their children out 
ot school rather than have them vaccinated. 
The Directors of Matamoras borough have 
engaged a teacher of penmanship for their 
schools. The county institute was held in 
Milford. The instructors and lecturers were 
Prof. James M. Coughlin, Prof. John G. 
Scorer, Rev. E. M. Smead, and Mrs. Kath- 
ryn St.John. Theattendance was not what 
it should have been, only sixty-seven of the 
seventy-three teachers being present. We 
are glad to note a growing interest in all 
educational matters on the part of the pub- 
lic. Arrangements have been made for 
holding local institutes representing every 
district in the county. 

PoTrER—Supt. Kilbourn: The enforce- 
ment of the vaccination law has been caus- 
ing much trouble. In several schools the 
attendance has been reduced to two or three 
pupils by the refusal of the parents to com- 
ply with the law. The teachers of the 
county are studying Sabin’s ‘‘ Common 
Sense Didactics; about half of them are 
also taking correspondence courses, and 
many are planning to attend normal schools 
as soon as their terms close. The annual 
county institute was held at Coudersport. 
The instructors were Drs. Becht, Lowden 
and Willis, and Prof. Thos. L. Gibson. Dr. 
E. H. Ashcraft, of Coudersport, Count 
Medical Examiner, gave an excellent ad- 
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dress on the subject of vaccination. A ses- 
sion of the institute was held on Friday 
afternoon and an entertainment given on 
Friday evening, making two more sessions 
than we have ever held before. This new 
departure seemed to meet the approval ofa 
large majority of the teachers, and nearly 
all remained to the two extra sessions. The 
County Directors’ Association was held on 
October 19th and 2oth. Sixty-six directors 
were in attendance, representing nearly 
every district in the county. Among the 
subjects discussed were the Compulsory 
Attendance Law, the Vaccination of School 
Children, and the High School Tuition Act 
of 1995. The meeting was addressed by Dr. 
T. S. Lowden, Dr. J. George Becht, and Dr. 
J. C. Willis. 

SoMERSET—Supt. Seibert: The forty- 
ninth annual institute was unusually well 
attended; 381 teachers were present, the ab- 
sence of the remaining four being unavoid- 
able. In addition we had about too directors 
and probably 4oo friends at every session. 
We had an exceptionally strong corps of 
instructors and lecturers. 

SuULLIVAN—Supt. Kiligore: The Davidson 
township high school 1s well organized, 
has a strong course of study, and is in ex- 
cellent condition. Prof. Ballantine, the 
principal, is receiving the co operation of 
the school board and we are pleased to re- 
port an excellent public sentiment through- 
out the township. The enforcement of the 
vaccination law is seriously affecting our 
attendance. In many instances the attend- 
ance is less than fifty per cent. 

SuSQUEHANNA—Supt. Stearns: The Mon- 
trose high school has added to its college 
preparatory course a Normal preparatory 
course. Many teachers are meeting with 
opposition in the enforcement of the vac- 
cination law. Teachers’ conferences were 
held at Friendsville and at Rush. The ob- 
ject of these meetings is the discussion of 
methods. 

T1oGA—Supt. Longstreet: The thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the county insti- 
tute was held at Wellsboro. The total en- 
rollment was 4o1. The instructors were 
Drs. Chas. A. McMurry, S. G. Gillan and 
Andrew Smith, Supt. Chas. Lose and Prof. 
F. E. Chaffee. The evening entertainments 
were by Roney's Boys, Jacob A. Riis, the 
Apollo Glee Club and Dr. Wm. E. Griffis. 
The instruction was especially practical and 
the evening course was never more satis- 
factory. The attendance at the directors’ 
meeting was the largest in the history of 
the association. Dr. A. T. Smith, Supt. 
Lose, Prof. Raisley, H. F. Morse, Esq., and 
Hon. Chas. Tubbs delivered addresses. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: The county in- 
stitute met at Mifflinburg. Sixty teachers 
were present at the opening. Some of the 
subjects discussed were, ‘‘ Effective Geog- 
raphy Teaching,” ‘‘Imagination and its 
Use in the School,’ ‘‘The Teacher and the 
Pupil in the Recitation and its Preparation,” 
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‘* Schools without Books,” ‘‘ The ‘Old Com- 
moner’ as an Educator.’’ Much enthusiasm 
was aroused. Excellent music enlivened 
the interims. On October 16, 1755, occurred 
the Penn's Creek massacre in this valley, 
when all the white settlers were either 
killed or carried into captivity. This event 
was commemorated by a great mass meet- 
ing in thecourt house. Fitting tribute was 
paid to those hardy and daring settlers to 
whom many of our residents trace their lin- 
eage. Hon. Alfred Hays, Hon. A. W. John- 
son, Mrs. Foster and Dr. G. G. Groff were 
the speakers. The court house was filled 
with the most progressive and law-abiding 
people of the county. The spirit of local 
history study has taken hold of the teach- 
ers and schools, from which much good will 
result. Generally speaking the schools are 
doing well. All districts but two are well 
organized in local institutes and improve- 
ment societies. The vaccination problem 
has been well managed. All districts have 
complied with the law. There are few chil- 
dren in the county who have not been vac- 
cinated. Directors, teachers and superin- 
tendent have all worked along the line of 
persuasion rather than that of compulsion. 
VENANGO—Supt. Armstrong: We have 
held two local institutes this month, one at 
Dempseytown and one at Centreville. 
Every teacher in.those districts attended 
his or her own institute. 
WARREN—Supt.Gunning: Warren county 
is having a red-letter year in the building ot 
school-houses. Conewango is completing a 
fine one-room house of brick. Pine Grove 
has just completed a modern wooden struct- 
ure of the same size. The elegant buildings 
at North Clarendon and Youngsville are 
well under way. Warren is.also adding to 
her facilities by remodeling one building 
at a cost of several thousand dollars. 
WAYNE—Supt. Hower: Two new town- 
ship high schools were opened this fall, in 
Texas and in Buckingham. The Bucking- 
ham building is new, cosy and substantial. 
The teachers’ institute 1s spoken of with 
hearty approval. All but three teachers 
were present. The interest and attention 
were ideal. Afternoon and evening sessions 
were unusually well attended. The instruc- 
tors were Drs. Schaeffer, Fess and Stetson, 
and Prof. John T. Watkins. The evening 
entertainments were given by Dr. Fess, 
Miss Eleanor S. Kimble, Hon. L. I. Handy, 
and the Roney’s Boys. At the directors’ 
convention all but five districts were repre- 
sented. Dr. Schaeffer gave two very prac- 
tical talks. The other speakers were ex- 
Supt. H. B. Larrabee, M. E. Simons, R. T. 
Stocker, A. T. Searle, and Dr. A. J. Simons. 
ARCHBALD—Supt. Kelly: Our teachers 
are doing very good work. A typhoid fever 
epidemic has greatly reduced the attend- 
ance. There are twenty pupils whose par- 
ents refuse to allow them to be vaccinated. 
Warrants for their arrest will be served. 
Interior work on our new high school build- 
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ing will soon begin. It is considered by 
visitors to be one of the most up-to-date 
buildings in the county, and our little bor- 
ough is very proud of it. 

BEAVER FALLs—Supt. Maguire: Owing 
to overcrowding in the second grade, an- 
other room—the second this fall—was 
opened. The chapel of the M. E. church 
was secured for the purpose. Several pieces 
of physical apparatus have been added to 
the high school equipment to enlarge the 
opportunity for individual laboratory work. 
Exercises relating to the life and public 
services of Thaddeus Stevens were held in 
all the schools November 29th. Contribu- 
tions to the Memorial Fund amounting to 
$40 were received. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Monigomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: We have undertaken some 
systematic study of individual children this 
year, following in many respects Kirkpat- 
rick’s outline. By use of carbon copying 
sheets the teacher makes a copy of her ob- 
servations for herself and another for the 
superintendent at one time on the ‘“‘ob- 
servation blanks’’ which are furnished her. 
About 250 pupils have been written up. 
The teachers feel themselves gaining a“ 
power and in sympathy through this work. 
For guidance in the work we are using 
Warner’s Study of Children and Rowe’s 
Physical Nature of the Child. 

COATESVILLE—Supt. Gordon: While the 
month that closed on December 5th was not 
marked by any unusual event, it was one of 
good honest work on the part of both teach- 
ers and pupils, just such work as would indi- 
cate a healthy condition and steady progress. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: A threatened 
epidemic of diphtheria has just been averted 
by decisive measures taken by the local 
board of health and the school authorities. 
By maintaining a strict quarantine and 
fumigation, the disease has never been 
beyond control. One ward principal is now 
absent on account of the 30 days provision 
of the law, following fumigation of house. 

Easton—Supt. Cottingham: The Nor- 
thampton county teachers’ institute con- 
vened in this city October 23d, and was in 
session five full days. The attendance on 
the part of the teachers was unusually 
large, all the teachers of the county save 
five or six being present. In point of at- 
tendance and interest, this proved one of 
the most successful institutes ever held in 
this county. Mr. G. A. Grim, county 
superintendent, is therefore to be congrat- 
ulated on the gratifying results of his first 
efforts in organizing and conducting a 
teachers’ county institute. 

FRANKLIN— Supt. Lord: At a regular 
meeting of the board of directors October 
3Ist, action was taken with reference to the 
furnishing of cigarettes and cigarette paper 
to school children, by directing the attend- 
ance officer to investigate all cases where 
violation of the law is suspected, and if suf- 
ficient evidence can be obtained, to prose- 
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cute the personsconcerned. One dealer has 
been convicted, and other prosecutions will 
probably follow. A determined effort is be- 
ing made, and will continue to be made, to 
put an end to this illegal and injurious 
traffic. To enable teachers to see what is 
being done by other teachers in the district, 
the Superintendent has been authorized to 
select the visiting teacher, the time of the 
visit, and the room to be visited. A regu- 
lar supply-teacher fills the temporary va- 
cancy. Several visits have already been 
made, and the results have been even better 
than we anticipated. The teachers enter 
into the plan with enthusiasm, and seem 
determined to get all the benefit possible 
from the visits. 

BANGOR—Supt. Gruver: We are intro- 
dneing music into our schools, and our 
teachers are meeting weekly for the purpose 
of studying it. Many of our teachers have 
never studied music, and are taking this 
means of becoming familiar with the subject. 

JEANNETTE—Supt. Shank: Our work pro- 
gresses satisfactorily. We have had a hard 
struggle with diphtheria. There are several 
cases of incorrigibility that are causing con- 
siderable worriment. The Reform School 
seems to be the only alternative if we are to 
do our duty to the others. 

LANSFORD—Supt. Kuntz: Progress is the 
order of the day. The Board has decided to 
open a night school. Some painting and 
repairing has been done. 

MIDDLETOWN—Supt. Wickes: The most 
interesting item during the month was the 
issuing of an order that on or after Monday, 
Nov. 7th, all pupils must present a certifi- 
cate of successful vaccination in order to be 
admitted to school. It was interesting from 
the fact that the order affected about goo 
children. At this time of writing about 
ninety-five per cent. are vaccinated. 

MINERSVILLE—Supt. Spayd: Our primary 
rooms are very much crowded and before 
long it will be a serious question to find 
room for beginners; we may have to adopt 
the plan of half day sessions until the new 
building is completed. On Wednesday 
afternoon Thanksgiving exercises were 
held in all the schools. Many parents were 
present. In the high school and in two or 
three primary schools the pupils brought 
potatoes, apples and ptt 4 goods, which 
were distributed among the poor and needy: 
It always affords the pupils great pleasure 
to bring these gifts. 

MONESSEN—Supt. Himelick: The results 
of our first experiment with the ‘‘school 
garden’’ have been very gratifying. We 
had a plot of ground too x 140 ft. The chil- 
dren took great interest i. the work and I 
feel that they have learned many things 
that will be useful tothem. We hope to do 
much better next year. Every phase of the 
school work is moving alung nicely. 
number of our teachers dave visited other 
schools greatly to their benefit. They are 
all trying to do their best. 
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-@- -2.- &. o- a <-, 
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(4.) Are all with thee,— are all with thee' 




















SLEEP, DARLING, SLEEP. 


Tenderly 


Mary B. C. Sranpr. 













1. Fold thy hands, little one, O - ver thy breast, Life’s journey just begun, Lie down and rest. 
2. Child-angel, stretch thine hand; For thee,on high, Waiteth an angel band, Hov - ering nigh. 
3. He who the little ones Blessed long ago, He whothechildrenonce Loved here below, 












— 
Ne: 

No more thy little eyes Ev-er shall weep, Till Godshall bidthee rise, Sleep, darling, sleep! 

Smiling, for thee they wait, Up in the skies. Up thro’ the pearly gate, Rise, darling, rise! 

Said, Little children,come! He loveth best. Safe in Hisheav’nly heme, Rest, darling, rest! 


al “i, 





[Jax., 











